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Plans of Review are always in order. Superin- 


tendents like to be told of methods which have been 
found to work well in practical experiment. Hence 
Dr. Blackall’s sketch of his plan will be sure of in- 
terested hearers. 


So many readers of The Sunday School Times have 
asked for some sketches of the Editor’s recent travel 
in the East, that he takes pleasure in laying before 
them, this week, an account of the Samaritan Pass- 
over as witnessed by him, which has an added inter- 


est from its timeliness in connection with the Sunday- 
school lesson, | 





Frequent inquiries have come to us concerning the 
Kitchen Garden system, by which the children in 
mission schools are pleasantly trained in methods of 
household work. We are therefore glad to give to 
our readers a sketch of its origin and purposes and 
methods, by Miss Emily Huntington, of New York, 
to whose warm heart and fertile brain the movement 
owes its existence. 


Uniform lessons in the Sunday-schools of America 
have become a necessity for every Sunday in every 
year. If the Lesson Committee omits any Sunday 
from its schedule there will quickly be an agreement 
of some kind, among those who are interested, to sup- 
ply the deficiency. For December 24, 1882, the 
Sunday before Christmas,—left vacant by the Lesson 
Committee,—it is proposed to unite on Isaiah 11: 

1-9, under the title of The Kingdom of Peace, and 


-| lesson has been adopted by the Methodist Episcopal 
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text: “The earth shall be full of the knowledge of 


the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” Already this 


Sunday-school Union, The Presbyterian Publication 

Board, and The Sunday School Times. Other pub- 
lishers will be likely to sisal it also. 

Once in a while a fhe) in beni things is frank 
enough to tell the plain truth about the stuff he sells. 

There is a Philadelphia tobacconist, for example— 
Vetterlein of Chestnut Street—who distributes cheap 
fans on which he advertises his wares after this sort : 
“The consumer in buying our segars can rely upon 
getting the pure tobacco free from all ingredients, 
which injures the health and breaks down the consti- 
tution.” Possibly if he had been more careful of his 
grammar and punctuation he would have said some- 
thing else, but it is better as it stands. In tobacco as 
in liquors it is the pure article that works the mis- 
chief. There is never any adulteration that makes 
the thing worse than the original simple, It is the 
pure liquor or the pure tobacco “ which injures the 
health and breaks down the constitution.” 

The “two traveling companions” mentioned by 
Mr. Trnmbull in his Passover. were the Rev. 
Allen M. Dulles of Philadelphia—a son of the Rev. 
Dr.’ John W. Dulles, the well-known editor of the 
Presbyterian Sunday-school publications; and Mr. 
George H. Wattles of the same city, a younger brother 
of the publisher of The Sunday School Times. Mr. 
Dulles is a graduate of Princeton College and Semi- 
nary, who has, for two years, been studying at the 
University at Leipsic, and just now returns to America 
to enter upon the duties of his profession. Mr. Wattles 
is a medical student at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The studies of both these travelers gave them a pecu- 
liar interest in the land where our Lord preached the 
gospel to the multitudes and healed many that were 
sick, and where those who are found at present so 
sadly need the care of the Great Teacher and the 
Great Physician. 


In traveling in the East a good dragoman—a man 
to take you in hand and to carry you where and as 
you please—is ofthe first importance. He must be 
competent in the three lines of provider, guide, and 
interpreter. He must know what a traveler wants 
for his journey, and be able to get it for him. He 
must be familiar with the region traversed, the land 
and the people, and their ways and customs. He 
must understand the language of him whom he serves 
and of those whom he is to meet. 
have native aptitude and tact, and must be skilled 
through experience. 
depends on his having the right man as dragoman. 
Mr. Trumbull was peculiarly favored at this point. 


For all this he must 


A great deal for the traveler 
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tice in Beirat, in his In the Levant. He is every way 
efficient and trustworthy, and Mr. Trumbull is glad 
to speak of him with hearty commendation. His 
address is No. 8 Silk Bazar, Alexandria. 


In a demolishing answer to Colonel Robert G. 

Ingersoll’s tirade against the Christian religion, in 

the North American Review, Judge Jeremiah 8. 

Black gives a timely thrust at those clergymen who 

would leave their work of declaring the gospel, and 

waste time in attempting to defend it. Excusing 

himself as a layman for taking hold of the blatant 

scoffer, he says: “This is no business of the priests. 

Their prescribed duty is to preach the word, in the 

full assurance that it will commend itself to all good 

and honest hearts by its own manifest veracity, and 

the singular purity of its precepts. They cannot 
afford to turn away from their proper work, and 
leave willing hearers uninstructed, while they wrangle 
in vain with a predetermined opponent. They were 
warned to expect slander, indignity, and insult, and 
these are among the evils which they must not resist.” 
A true preacher has better business than disputing 
with a scoffer. And his hearers are much more 
likely to receive God’s truth, if he declares it to 
them, than if he merely shows them that somebody 
else is a fool br a liar. But it is all right for such a 
man as Judge Black to do yeoman service in the 
line of his present effort. “My duty,” he says, “is 
more analogous to.that of the policeman who would 
silence a rude disturber of the congregation by tell- 
ing him that his clamor is false, and his conduct an 
offense against public decency.” The story is told of 
a man in an old-time New England church, who, 
from his seat in the gallery, was shying small green 
apples at the heads of irreverent snorers in the 
drowsy congregation. The clergyman stopped preach- 
ing, and looked up at the man in amazement. “Go 
ahead with your preaching, parson,” said the enter- 
prising Yankee; “I'll keep the people awake for 
you.” Judge Black evidently has a sense of a similar 
mission ; and he is doings all want he has undertaken. 


THE EGYPT IN US. 


Almost everybody sees that the Egypt of the 
Bible story was a land of cruel bondage under the 
rule of a sordid and merciless king. A, great many 
of us are inclined, at times, to think that we are 
ourselves in such an Egypt, figuratively speaking ; 
and to wish that we could be led out of it by some 
divinely appointed Moses into a land flowing with 
milk and honey. But there are very few of us who 
realize how much of Egypt there is in us; and how 
like are the things on which we pride ourselves to 
those which were distinctively Egyptian in the days 
of the exodus. 

It is not merely that we have a good deal in com- 


His dragoman was Mohammed Achmed, of Alexan- 
dria, Egypt—the foremost of the Alexandrian drago- 
maps, as Mohammed Abd-el-Atti is at the head 
of those of Cairo. Mohammed Achmed has had ex- 
perience as the dragoman of the Rev. Dr. Charles 
S. Robinson of New York, Professor Mead of An- 
dover, General McClellan, and others well known in 
America ; and of Canon Farrar and Lady Elizabeth 
Cartright, and Colonel and Mrs. Colin Campbell of 
Great Britain. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner describes 


mon with Pharaoh, and that we are treating the 
Lord every day in much the same way that he 
treated him. That is so obvious, that we have to 
admit it whenever we stop to look the facts squarely 
in the face. “ Who is the Lord, that I should obey 
his voice, and give a considerable share of my pos- 
sessions to him?” There is nothing peculiarly 
Pharaonic about that! It is asked by well-to-do 


Christians every time a contribution is announced in 
their home church ; and they quietly mutter it be- 





with the closing sentence of the lesson as its golden 





him fully in connection with a story of Turkish jus- 


tween their teeth when they lay away in “ perma- 
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nent investments ” that portion of their income 
ought to have gone to the Lord’s eal in tit 
and offerings. , 

And as to the sinning and r 
ing todo right and then falling 'b: ck 
of obduracy ; the alternate softening d hardening 
of the heart ; the being tender and timid and prayer- 
ful in times of special danger, and stiff in selfish pur- 
poses when the pressure of personal peril is taken 
off; the letting up a little at a time in response to 
the demands of God, and then postponing the per- 
formance of even the promised concessions,—who 
would think of saying that there was never anything 
of that sort in his course with the Lord? Just look 
at it. “Then Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron, 
and said, Entreat the Lord, that he may take away 
the frogs from me, and from my people; [we are 
all willing to be rid of the frogs ;] and I will let the 
people go. . . . And Moses said, . . . When shall I 
entreat for thee? .... And he said, To-morrow. 
[That's it—To-morrow ! } And the Lord did accord- 
ing to the word of Moses. . .. But when Pharaoh 
saw that there was respite, he hardened his heart.” 
Put your own name in that story instead of Pha- 
raoh’s, and substitute the plague which worried you 
for those frogs, and see if that doesn’t recall a familiar 
personal experience! And then when the lice and 
flies were unendurable, hear Pharaoh cry out, “I 
will let you go; . only ye shall not go very far 
away: entreat for me.” And after more heart-hard- 
ening and more plagues, Pharaoh says,—like so many 
of us so many times over,—“ I have sinned this time: 
the Lord is righteous. . . . Entreat the Lord (for it 
is enough) that there be no more mighty thunder- 
ings and hail, and I will let you go. . . . And when 
Pharaoh saw that the rain and the hail and the 
thunders were ceased, he sinned yet. more and hard- 
ened his heart.” How soon the mind calms down 
after a thunder-storm! It seems ag if that man 
Pharaoh must have seen our example foreshadowed 
in his imagination, and tried to be just like us; for 
of course it is.not to be supposed that we are trying 
to be like him. Somehow he and we are amazingly 
like each other. 

But apart from our likeness to Pharaoh, there is 
a great deal of the Egypt in us. Much of their re- 
ligion is ours. Their spirit, their standards of con- 
duct and taste, their objects of life and methods of 
living, their view of themselves and their treatment 
of others, are largely represented and embodied in 
us. They believed in the one personal God; but 
they came to make so much of his special attributes 
one by one, that in time each attribute in turn over- 
shadowed God himself, and shut him from sight and 
thought. This is a common way of worshiping God 
among us. There are congregations, if not denomi- 
nations, which seem to be founded on the recognition 
of only one of God’s attributes or one of his dis- 
closures of truth—such as his mercy, his love, his 
sovereignty, a single commandment, a single promise, 
or a single ordinance. All that is needed to make 
this as like the Egyptian religions in appearance as 
it is in tendency, is to have the church spire sur- 
mounted with the figure of the animal or of the other 
material symbol which typifies the special attribute 
or manifestation of God which is worshiped there. 
What a show of vane symbols that would make on 
our city spires—and our country ones, too! 

Even in the putting of lower animals into the 
sphere of apparent worship we are not so very unlike 
the Egyptians, Z'hey never claimed that the animals 
were veritable deities. They merely acted as if they 
thought so. And who will say that there is nothing 
of this sort in the poodle-dog business, in the rage 
over fine horses, or in the devotion to fancy birds 
and fowl and other pets, so comimon amongst us? 
To see a cultivated lady giving more time in one 
month to a worthless spaniel pup than she ever gave 
in a year to her neighbors’ children (for it would be 
worse than heathenism for her to devote herself to 
a dog if she has children of her own) is to recall the 
degeneracy rather than the progress of our race since 









1 the time of an Egyptian priestess of Anubis. 
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outlay of both time and money on the lower animals 
—the outlay,apart from that which is needful for the 
actual necessities of man, the outlay for the purchase 
and care of fancy horses and dogs and cats and rabbits 
and parrots and pigeons, and what not—is larger 





an iveady vusdeuuiad nation. We ave a duvy to 
see how much there is of Egypt in ourselves, and to 
turn with determination and faith to its casting out 
forever from our hearts and lives. It is notethat.we 
ought to get out of Egypt ; bee that Egypt ought to 
get out of us. 





now, year by year, in our Christian communities 
than the outlay for all church and missionary pur- | 
poses. But isn’t this devotion to lap-dogs and pussy- | 
cats, to fast horses and poll-parrots, an exhibit of a | 
tender-heartedness which is to be commended and | 
rejoiced over? Well, that is the way the Egyptians | 
looked at it, and it is evident that this is one of the 
signs of the Egypt in us. 

They thought a great deal of human knowledge 
and of material civilization, and of acquired wealth, in 
ancient Egypt. They ‘thought that progress in 
science and literature and art were indications of 
real progress toward God. They were awfully mis- 
taken in this. The more prominence they gave to 
architecture and sculpture and painting, the more 
they advanced in letters, the more of gold and sil- 
ver and jewels they accumulated,—the farther they 
were removed from God ; not that these things were in 
themselves barriers to God’s favor; but that they 
were in no sense helps toward God, and that 
dependence on them was destructive of faith in him, 
Any one who thinks, to-day, that such wisdom as 
Solomon’s is to be desired as a means of communion 
with God, in comparison with such faith as the child 
Samuel’s ; or who believes that the ivory palace of 
Ahab with its royal treasures is any such seat of 
power as the sand under the retem bush where the 
hungry and hunted Elijah rested; any one who 
thinks that art is as potent as heart in the world’s 
forces,—thinks so because of the Egypt which is in 
him. 

Of course we don’t worship a golden calf nowa- 
days as they did in Egypt—that is, we don’t say much 
about the ca/f. But when we sce a great aggregation 
of gold, glittering in the sunlight before us, and hear 
the multitudes sounding its praises, and telling how 
vast are the treasures which it includes, and how 
much it enlarges in size year by year, we don’t always 
stop to consider its precise shape, to see whether it 
has small horns or large ears, or to ask what its prac- 
tical use is; but we are inclined to follow the fashion 
in baring the head and bowing the form before it, in 
acknowledgment of its fitness to the longings of the 
Egypt that is in us. 

In the treatment of alien races it is that the Egypt 
in us shows out most unmistakably. How the Egyp- 
tians did pride themselves on their superiority to the 
Hebrews! And how they did try to keep those 
Hebrews under, if not to crush them out entirely! 
How ready we should have been, and how ready we 
are, to do the same thing! The very Hebrews them- 
selves, when living in our Goshen, do not get fair 
treatment from us. They are often spoken of con- 
temptuously as a race, instead of being looked at as 
individuals, and the personal superiority to ourselves, 
by every fair standard, being recognized in so many 
of them. The Chinese also, and the Indians, and 
the Africans, how we have oppressed and persecuted 
them—we as a people, in America! Why, old Pha- 
raoh himself would have been ashamed if the 
Hebrews in Egypt had been as much abused in his 
day as some of these alien races have been in our 
country in our day. Evenif he were sure to harden his 
heart afterward, to do the same thing over again, he 
would, at all events, have cried out in his gentler 
moments, “ The Lord is righteous, and I and my peo- 
ple are wicked.” If we fail to do this, if we attempt 
any defense of or excuse for our treatment of these peo- 
ple, it is because there is more of Egypt in us than 
there was in Pharaoh and all his people put together 
And are you sure that there is not ? 

In studying about Egypt—its sins, its plagues, and 
its punishment—it is all very well for us to recognize 
the fact that Egypt, in its religions, its spirit, its 
standards, and its doings, was eminently displeasing 


- | art of quoting—is this; 


THE*ART OF QUOTING. 


However well founded may be the common objec- 


‘tion to too copious quotations in writing, it is 
obvious to the unbiased mind that here is a hobby 


that may easily be ridden to death... What student 
of English literature has not spent entranced hours 
over that most unique of books, Burton’s Anatomy 


,, of Melancholy, with its endless digressions and 


unnumbered quotations? Nay, who has not felt 
that its wealth of quotation, its quaint flowers of 
thought culled from the learning of two thousand 
years, its unexpected turning of familiar expressions, 
is, after all, one of the chiefest charms of the book ? 
and what vandal would despoil Roger Ascham, or 
Bacon, or Thomas Fuller, or Cowley, of the Latin 
sentences that add so much zest to the flavor of the 
English’ These writers were not afraid to fortify 
their arguments or to add grace to their rhetoric by 
drawing upon the treasures of thought and expres- 
sion bequeathed to the modern world by the great 
minds of old. And the current unthinking horror 
of quotation which is apparent in many of our more 
careful modern writers, argués not strength, but 
weakness. , It shows that the spontaneity which dis- 
tinguishes the earlier writers is giving place to that 
undue self-conseiousness which is the bane of litera- 
ture. 

It is folly to talk of completely abstaining from 
quotation in writing. It cannot be done. There 
are certain beaten paths of expression along which 
one must advance, if he advances at all. These are 
the unconscious quotations that no one thinks of 
marking with inverted commas,—forms of expression 
that have become the common property of all who 
use the English language. Two or three years ago 
a noted English essayist and critic advised young 
writers never to quote. But this advice was neutral- 
ized in the minds of those readers who discovered 
that in his next chapter certain phrases from Punch, 
which had already become a part of current speech, ” 
had been appropriated unconsciously and, of course, 
without acknowledgment. 

But even in the use of quotations proper—those 
expressions, namely, which it would be plagiarism to 
use without the inverted commas—there is a distinct 
loss in testing them by too rigorous astandard. The 
rule which forbids one to crown a paragraph with 


!| some choice sentence, simply because some one else 


has so used it before, must be a false one. It may, 
indeed, be safely admitted that one should on no 
account use a hackneyed quotation—unless he needs 
it. But that would form a very good rule by which 
to regulate the use of ali quotations. Do not quote 
for the sake of quoting, or—what is baser still—for 
the sake of giving your pages a learned look. That 
is the vice of college freshmen and » professional 
pedants. Good old Thomas Fuller says: “ It is a 
vanity to persuade the world one hath much learn- 
ing, by getting a great library.” It isa greater van- - 
ity to try to do so by indiscriminate citation. 

And then one cannot be too careful to see that his 
quotations are exact. The slovenly quoter is always 
sure to be a slovenly writer, One begins soon to 
mistrust either the moral or the intellectual integrity 
of the man who is continually misquoting. In nine 
cases out of: ten, careless citations are the index of 
literary scamp-work in other directions. 

But the rule of rules—the rule-which is itself the 
Master your quotations, do 
not let them master you. Whenever you find that 
you are being turned out of the straight path by the 
desire of bringing in by the head and shoulders some 
choice sentence from your favorite author, it is time 
to stop. If you go on, the dexterous. passage on 





to God. But let us not waste time in condemning 


which you pride yourself, will be almost certain to 
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be detected by the reader as artificial and con- 
strained, On the other hand, if, for your purpose, 
to quote seems to be the best and most natural thing 
to do, quote freely and without fear. Even if the 
quotation is a hackneyed one, if it is essential to 
your purpose its manifest fitness will close the eyes of | 
the reader to its triteness, and give it a fresh grace | 
and an added meaning, | 

Do not suffer yourself to be debarred from quot- | 
ing by any mechanical rule of thumb whatsoever. 
An apt quotation in a paragraph is like the single 
jewel in a plain gold ring; an article into whose tis- | 
sue is woven many appropriate and choice quota- 
tions is like the spider’s web that is glorified with 
pearls of morning dew. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are keen eyes on the columns of The Sunday 
School Times. Sunday-school men are wide-awake men, 
and those who write for them must expect their state- 
ments to be scanned carefully. A well-known member 
of the Bible Revision Committee gave an admirable 
paper in our columns on The Acts in the New Revision. 
From a watchful English reader there comes back this 
word of correction : 

Professor Riddle is wrong in saying that the Book of the Acts 
of the Apostles is the largest in the New Testament. Luke’s 
Gospel is larger. 

Professor Riddle’s response to this is : 

My estimate was formed from a count of pages in an edition 
of the Greek Testament which gave a slight advantage to 
Acts. Since receiving yours, I have compared two other edi- 
tions, and find that brief footnotes in the edition I used ren- 
dered my estimate probably incorrect; for in the two others 
Luke exceeds Acts ‘by about a page or a page and a half, In 
still a third, Acts exceeds by half a page. The verses are: 
Luke, 1,151; Acts, 1,007. We had better give it up. 


In giving our opinion of books suited to aid Bible stu- 
dents in the study of Exodus, we could not expect to have 
all our readers agree with us. So long as there are able 
writers who take different views of any great question, 
there will be intelligent readers who are similarly divided. 
Here comes a reader from Missouri to take us to task for 
our estimate of works on Egypt. He writes : 

What is the matter with Dr. Brugsch-Bey? I have read his 
books with interest and profit. His “story” appears to be a 
good one, and doesn’t, as I see it, invalidate the Bible story in the 
least. Wouldn’t it be a good idea for all our Bible teachers to 
read Brugsch and Georg Ebers, and everything else that will 
enlighten them regarding Egyptian history? I was a little 
surprised at your editorial regarding them. If they are not 
authority, please tell us why. 

As we look at it, the matter with Dr. Brugsch-Bey is 
just this. He knows more about Egyptology than he 
does about the Bible. He is so unfamiliar with thé Bible 
story of the Exodus, that while he assumes and intends 
to take all its statements as a portion of the facts to be 
dealt with, he overlooks statements that are in hopeless 
conflict with his theory, and this he does without knowing 
it. Jt is not necessary for us to go into an examination 
and refutation of his theory of the exodus, in giving an 
opinion to our readers of its trustworthiness. They can 
take our opinion for what they deem it worth, or they can 
study up the matter for themselves. In doing this they 
might well read Dr. J. P. Thompson’s examination of 
Brugsch’s theory, in the Bibliotheca Sacra for January, 
1875, and other destructive comments. As to Ebers, we 
consider him among the very foremost of living Egyptol- 
ogists. We have repeatedly commended his works, espe- 
cially his vivid and graphic representations of ancient 
Egyptian life in his wonderful and fascinating romances. 
But all this does not make him an infallible Bible com- 
mentator. Wouldn’t it be a good thing for our readers to 
read all these works “and everything else that will en- 
lighten them regarding Egyptian history ”? Not if they 
have anything else to live for. From fifty to a hundred 
volumes is about all we-would recommend any person to 
read on a single phase of history. But that would be 
only as a mouse nibbling at a mountain in works on 
Egyptian history. Who is to be taken as an authority, 
do you ask? No one absolutely—out:ide of the Bible. 
But the latest edition of Wilkinson’s Ancient Egypt, as 
editéd by Dr. Birch, costing about $30, together with Dr. 
Geikie’s Hours with the Bible, From Moses to the J udges, 
as published by James Pott, New York, at $1.50, or this 
latter book by itself, would, in owr opinion, furnish the 
average Bible student with about all he could study and 


digest while going vver this series of lessons on the 
exodus, 





THE OLD FAITH! 
BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE, 


You smile because the old creed of Christ is mine,— 
As some, o’er wise, in the dead ages, smiled ; 
At what they deemed the fervor, false and wild, 
Which fired the “ red-cross knights ’’ in Palestine! 


Yet, should Faith err, thro’ wandering pathways driven ,— 
Scorched by hot beam, or tossed by stormy wind,— 
Ah! still she soars, and if her eyes grow blind,— 

Tis but the blindness of the o’erdazzling heaven! 


THE SAMARITAN PASSOVER ON GERIZIM. 


BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


So long as the temple at Jerusalem remained, the Jews 
went thither to celebrate the passover feast. But when 
the temple was destroyed, it was no longer lawful for 
them to sacrifice the paschal lamb ; for the command 
was explicit (Deut. 16: 5,6): “Thou mayest not sacri- 
fice the passover within any of thy gates; ... but at 
the place which the Lord thy God shall choose to place 
his name in.” And now the Jewish observance of that 
feast is but a partial one, in the household, with a bit of 
roasted lamb to represent the commanded sacrifice. In 
only one place in all the world is there any continuation 
of that sacrifice; and that is near the ruins of the ancient 
Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim, by the scanty rem- 
nant of the Samaritan people. 

Although that temple was unauthorized by Jehovah, 
and the Sdmaritans were a mongrel people, with a mon- 
grel religion, so many sacred associations cluster around 
Mount Gerizim, and the connection of the Samaritan 
rites and ceremonies is so direct with the original Hebrew 
ritual, that an exceptional interest attaches to this one 
vestige of the ancient passover sacrifice, with its stand- 
ing witness to God’s foreshadowed plan of salvation by 
the blood of the Lamb. The details of this annual sacri- 
fice have been several times described by modern eye- 
witnesses ; but to each fresh observer they bring fresh 
impressions, which may justify their fresh recital—espe- 
cially at a time like this, when the story of the first pass- 
over feast is the theme of common Bible study through- 
out the English-speaking world. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday, April 12, 1881, with two 
traveling companions and our trusty dragoman, I rode 
up along the way by which the disciples of Jesus had 
gone to the city of Sychar to purchase food, while he 
sat by Jacob’s well and had that memorable conversa- 
tion with the woman of Samaria. The well of Jacob and 
the reputed tomb of Joseph were behind us. At our 
right, on the north, frowned Ebal, the mount of cursing ; 
at our left was Gerizim, the mount of blessing. Before 
us was Nablous, the modern city at or near the site of 
Sychar, and yet earlier of ancient Shechem. Passing 
through the narrow main street of the walled town, and 
out of the western gate, we came to our tents, already 
pitched for us, where we were greeted by the Rev. You- 
hannah El Karey, a Christian missionary at Nablous, 
and told that we were just in season for the passoyer 
sacrifice in Gerizim. A few minutes later found us 
ascending the mountain, under his kind escort. 

Recalling the great events in the history of God’s peo- 
ple which had their centre at or near that mountain, it 
did not seem so strange that the Samaritans gave it the 
first place in their reverence and affections. It was there 
that Abraham rested and builded his first altar to Jehovah 
on his coming a pilgrim to Canaan. There was the home 
of Jacob. There the embalmed body of Joseph was laid 





saying, as said the woman at the well, “ Our fathers wor- 

in this mountain ;” saying even more than this, 
that it was there that Melhizedek met and blessed Abra- 
ham, and that there Abraham laid his son Isaac on the 
altar for saérifice, saying this with such earnestness 
that more than one Christian scholar—Dean Stanley 
among the number—have been swept along by the current 
of local tradition and local associations to the conclusion 
that the extravagant claim of the Samaritan on these points 
is not without reasonable foundation. Nor do the Sama- 
ritans stop here with their claims for Gerizim. They 


| deem it the centre of the earth, the highest mountain in 
| the world—the only one not covered by the deluge, the 


to rest nearly two centuries after his death in Egypt. | 


There the whole land was formally dedicated to Jehovah, 
with stately ceremonies as directed by Moses and con- 
ducted by Joshua, when the Israelites were fairly in its 
possession. There again all the people were gathered, to 
renew their neglected covenant with Jehovah, before the 
death of Joshua. There, on the plain, Abimelech, the 
first claimant of royal honors in Israel, was declared king, 
in the days of the judges; and there, from one of the moun- 
tain cliffs, still pointed out, his brother Jotham spoke his 
parable against this brief-lived usurpation. There, two 
centuries later, the foolish son of Solomon was crowned 
king of united Israel, and there his folly cost him the 
greater part of his kingdom. There also the ten revolting 
tribes crowned their new king, and established their first 
capital. There again, after the Assyrian overthrow of 
Israel, the new hybrid Samaritan people, with their imper- 
fect understanding of the Mosaic law, built their temple 
and conducted their worship for centuries. To the mani- 
fold associations and traditions of this sacred site the 
remaining Samaritans cling with superstitious veneration, 





| place where Adam and Noah erected altars, and where 


Jacob had his vision of the heavenly ladder. It is to 
them the house of God and the gate of heaven. 

Less than a hundred and fifty of the Samaritans, all 
told, now remain, and their number has not materially 
changed for many years. They live in Nablous; but on 
the fourteenth day of their month Nisan—at a time cor- 
responding to our Passion Week—they leave their homes, 
and take themselves to the summit of Gerizim, where 
they pitch their tents, family by family, at a spot a little 
west of the temple ruins, and.en somewhat lower ground, 
for the celebration of the passover feast. It was there 
that we found them as we reached the mountain top. 

It was near the close of day. All was ready for the 
sacrificial services. Between the temple ruius and the 
tents two fires were burning : the first in a trench, within 
a low-walled enclosure, at the place of sacrifice, for the 
heating of water in two huge caldrons or kettles for 
scalding the dead lambs; the other at a little distance 
from this, and outside the enclosure, in a great oven or 
pit, some seven or eight feet deep, and three or four 
across it, stoned up inside from the bottom, for the roast- 
ing of the lambs. Within the low enclosure the congre- 
gation had gathered for worship. The high-priest with 
a white turban, and in a pearl-colored silk surplice, 
knelt on a scarlet rug before a small stone bench or 
desk, facing the temple-site eastward. The men and 
children (the women remaining in their tents) were in a 
semi-circle back of him, also facing the temple-site. At 
right of this semi-circle were seven men ready to bring 
the prepared lambs to slaughter. Their dress was a 
simple white shirt or tunic, with white under-drawers. 
They were called “the murderers,” or slayexs. Seven 
lambs appointed to slaughter were just before the high- 
priest as he knelt. 

It was about twenty minutes before sundown that the 
kneeling high-priest began the service by an invocation, 
imploring God’s acceptance of this sacrifice according to 
his word. Then came a recital of the story of the 
exodus, and of the institution of this sacrifice, in which 
the people joined with the high-priest. The service was 
intoned, somewhat like the peculiar singing of the 
Egyptians, or the notes of the wailing dervishes. At the 
first mention of the name of Jehovah, all prostrated them- 
selves, as the Israelites did when they heard that God would 
bring them out of Egypt (Exod. 4: 31; 12: 27), Then 
all rose gnd stood in silent prayer--it most impressive 
silence. At every subsequent mention of Jehovah’s 
name the people put their hands to their faces, as if cov- 
ering their faces in the presence of God. In token of 
emphasis, as they recited, they repeatedly stretched out 
their hands with upturned palms, in oriental demonstra- 
tiveness. In every movement the children followed their 
parents, whom they watched closely as the service pro- 
ceeded. 

The service of worship must continue until actual sun- 
down. As it went on, arrangements were in progress for 
the sacrifice. The lambs were carefully examined sepa- 
rately by an assistant of the high-priest, to see that they 
were ceremonially worthy—*“ without blemish.” The 
unleavened bread and bitter herbs were brought in on a 
straw mat, or platter, and laid before the high-priest. 
When the sunlight on the temple-site above him showed 
that sunset was just at hand, the high-priest stepped on 
to the stone bench which had been his reading-desk, and 
looked intently toward the west, watching the sun for its 
slow dipping in the blue waters of the Mediterranean 
beyond the Plain of Sharon. He was still reciting the 
story of the first passoyer, and the people were intoning 
with him more earnestly than before. The seven lambs 
were led by attendants to the place of sacrifice, around 
the caldron-fire, and held firmly there—without a single 
bleating cry. The flashing knives for their slaughter were 
tested by the attendants, The interest in the service was 
intensified moment by moment. 

‘At precisely sundown—“ between the two evenings ”—- 
the high-priest gave the signal for the sacrifice by repeat- 
ing the words of the original command to Moses 
(Exod. 12: 6), “ And the whole assembly of the congre- 
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gation of the children of Israel shall kill it in the evem> 
ing.” Instantly two persons at each lamb struggled for the 

privilege of killing the lamb. The high-priest was at 
his desk, some thirty or forty feet from th of 
sacrifice, where the other men were already ‘gathered, 

Throwing off his silken surplice, he sprang to the placé 
of slaughter, and so quick and agile was he that he killed 

four of the seven lambs himself. The lambs were thrown 

on their sides, and their throats cut with a single stroke— 
nearly severing the head from the body. The spurting 
blood was caught in basins, and the children’s foreheads 
were marked with it—a straight line up and down be- 

tween the eyes, The tents also were at once sprinkled 
with the fresh blood, above their entrance way. At the 
bloody sight of the slaughtered lambs, some of the chil- 
dren, who had borne a part in the service up to this 
point so heartily, began to sob and to cry aloud, which 
added to the excitement of the strange scene. Then 

came an outburst of general rejoicing and mutual con- 
gratulations, It was “the beginning of months” to that 
people—a new-year’s service of thanksgiving. All em- 
braced one another most heartily, kissing on the cheek 

again and again, except in the case of the high-priest 
and of the more venerable patriarchs, whose hands instead 

of their cheeks were kissed by all. It was a scene of 
unmistakable delight in the memories-and privileges and 
hopes of the hour. Then it was that the startled chil- 

dren could say to their parents, “ What mean ye by this 
service?” and that the glad-hearted parents could 
answer them, “ It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover, 
who passed over the houses of the children of Israel in 

Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians, and delivered our 
houses” (Exod, 12: 26, 27). 

And now the slaughtered lambs were to be made ready 
for the oven, Scalding wat2r was thrown on them, to 
loosen their fleeces. They were not skinned, but the wool 
was pulled from them by busy fingers, hot water being 
added from time to time as was needful. Then the lambs. 
were opened, their entrails were taken out, and these 
together with their wool and the right foreleg of each, 
which belongs to the priest, were laid on the fire and 
burned. The prepared lambs were each run through 
lengthwise by a sharpened stake or spit, of from eight to 
ten feet long. All this took about an hour and a half 
from the time of slaying. Meanwhile, as before, the 
enclosure where the services were in progress was sacredly 
guarded from the intrusion of strangers, although outside 
observers were permitted to approach the low wall, or 
even to stand upon it, and watch the ceremonies, 

At a new signal from the high-priest, the seven spitted 
lambs were borne from the place of sacrifice to the place 
of roasting, and arranged around the oven, at the bottom 
of which the fire was burning brightly. Again brief ser- 
vices of prayer and recitation were intoned, and at 
another signal the seven lambs were li‘ted and simul- 
taneously thrust into the oven, the sharp stakes being 
forced into the oven-bottom to hold them upright. A 
grating, or hurdle, of green twigs was laid over the oven- 
mouth, fresh boughs were laid on this, and earth 
was heaped above all as an effectual cover. There the 
lambs were left to roast, for three hours and a half to 
four hours. 

The high-priest, meanwhile, retired to his spacious 
tent, and we were courteously welcomed there as his 
guests. We passed in under the blood-sprinkled door- 
way, and were, seated, two on rich rugs and two ona 
scarlet divan, in the family group, which included his 
young wife, and their three children, and his mother, who 
was treated with marked consideration. The present 
Samaritan high-priest is named Jacob Aaron, He is a 
man seemingly not above thirty-five years of age, with a 
pleasant face and a full dark beard. He freely answered 
every question I asked him about the ceremonies he was 
conducting, as I made the notes for this writing. He 
gave us also of the “bitter herbs,” leaves of a kind of 
dandelion, to taste ; for a foreigner may share the bitter- 
ness of the passover feast, while he can have no taste of 
the paschal lamb. While the high-priest and many 
others rested in their tents, there were those who watched 
and worshipped outside. Some did not leave the sacred 
enclosure, but continued there, facing the temple-site, 
and praying demonstratively. All who were to partake 
of the passover must have fasted since the day before, 
until they partook first of the unleavened bread and 
bitter herbs after the new year was fairly ushered in. 

Suddenly, just before midnight, there was a cry that 
the lambs were now ready; and all who had rested in 
their tents were quickly astir. Then there was a hurry- 
ing from the tents to the place of assembling. The high- 
priest was now clad in a plain white robe, fastened about 
the waist with a coarse girdle, with slippers on his feet 
and a long staff in his hand, All who joined him were 


milarly clad. Heavy clouds had gathered, the sky was 
wholly overcast, and rain was falling. At the still-closed 
oven there was a brief service of worship, in the flickering 
light of the still-burning sacrificial fire. The earth was 
removed from the pven’s cover, and the hurdle itself lifted 
off. All signs of fire were gone, and the oven’s mouth 
was dark as the night. One by one the stakes were up- 
lified, and the roast meat was stripped from them into 
large straw mats or baskets at hand for the purpose. 
Portions of meat had fallen to the oven bottom. These 
must be rescued, that nothing of it might be lost. One 
man after another was lowered by his fellows into the 
heated oven, to gather up as much of it as he could in 
the few seconds he could exist there. At length all was 
taken out, and was fairly in the baskets. Theve baskets 
were carried within the hollowed enclosure, and laid in a 
line not far from the place of sacrifice. On either side of 
them the people took their places fora share in the feast. 

At this moment there was a lull in the storm, The 
clouds broke away, and the full moon shone out on that 
weird scene on the summit of Gerizim. There crouched 
the girded and shod pilgrims,—not standing as in olden 
time, but sitting or crouching in oriental style,—the last 
surviving celebrants of the sacrificial feast which Moses 
instituted at the command of God, on that memorable 
night of deliverance from the angel of death in the land 
of Egypt, more than thirty centuries ago. The whole 
story of the passover seemed never so real before. The 
men ate in haste, Portions were taken to the women in 
their tents. Whatever remained of the lamb—meat or 
bone—was carefully gathered up and burned in the fire, 
“Ye shall let nothing of it remain until the morning; 
and that which remaineth until the morning ye shall 
burn with fire.” 

After the feast, prayers were continued by the Samari- 
tans until the break of day, when all retired to their 
tents,—not to their homes in Nablous, as Dean Stanley 
supposed ; for although the command was “ Thou shalt 
turn in the morning, and go unto thy tents,”—the day 
thus begun is a day of holy convocation, the first of the 
seven days’ feast of unleavened bread. The first day of 
that feast and the day following it are observed as a sab- 
bath, and during all its days the Samaritans remain at 
their mountain encampment. 

And in the early morning, in the renewed storm of 
rain and hail, we found our way down the slope of 
Gerizim to our tents at its western base, with a new sense 
of the truth that “the law having a shadow of good 
things to come, and not the very image of the things, 
can never with these sacrifices which they [have] offered 
year by year continually make the comers thereunto per- 
fect” —“a shadow of things to come; but the body is 
Christ.” 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
BY MISS EMILY HUNTINGTON, 

I am asked to tell about the Kitchen Garden, this odd 
invention, which came to me so like an inspiration, and 
has grown and improved until it has reached nearly the 
world over, touching every heart that has a corner for 
the children, and thrilling those who pity the poor. Iam 
so glad for this, so thankful; and I can scarcely realize 
that it is mine, as I sit at times in one Kitchen Garden 
school or another, watching the children’s fuces and the 
growing brightness as they discover—not catch—the idea; 
for I do not like that they should be told everything, but 
led along till they think it out for themselves. 

There is a strange mixture of independence and self- 
depreciation about these poor children, and it encourages 
and brings them out and up, to make them reason out 
things for themselves. ‘‘ Which is the best way?” I ask 
them. “ Why ”—‘“ Why ”—“ Why ”—and in their 
original way they answer me so brightly. But to tell 
how the thought came to me, I must describe my home. 
In a densely populated district on the east side of New 
York City, a few squares from Cooper Institute, stands a 
large brick building, known as the Wilson Mission In- 
dustrial School for Girls. Its pupils come from the 
crowded tenement houses, the cheerless attics, and the 
damp underground rooms of this portion of the metrop- 
olis, “Too poor to go to the public schools for want of 
decent clothing, upwards of two hundred little waifs, 
from five to fourteen years of age, are received within the 
hospitable doors of the Wilson Mission, and there in- 
structed in the rudiments of a Christian education. The 
institution is purely undenominational, its board of man- 
agers being composed of representatives of different 
religious bodies, As a union effort for benevolent work, 
its success has been marked and long continued, The 
course of study consisted of the elementary English 
branches, plain sewing, and very limited instruction in 





housework. 








A woman’s influence upon a home had always been a 
hobby of mine. One day I began to ask myself how I 
could best imbue the Wilson school children with the 
idea of home, and how they could be taught real economy 
and skill in all that makes a home happy. Where could 
they receive such a training under intelligent guidance ? 
Surely not in their miserable homes to which they return 
every night; not in the lanes, the courts, and streets, 
which surround their dwellings. If they were to make 
any progress towards a noble life and a true womanhood 
which would touch the lives of their families, it must be 
while they were under the influence of the Wilson 
Mission. A visit to Miss Haines’s Kindergarten School 
suggested the thought, Why may not a’somewhat similar 
system be devised for teaching the various kinds of house- 
work,—a system combining instruction with amusement, 
that shall teach in an attractive way the best methods of 
performing the duties which have so much to do with 
making or marring the happiness of the family ? 

After months and years of study and experiment, in 
1877 the conception became a reality, and the Kitchen 
Garden system, an acknowledged department in the 
Wilson Industrial School, started on its mission to help 
and bless elsewhere. The name, I know, is odd, and has 
sometimes been criticised ; but, after all, it is appropriate 
to the idea of making the homely every-day necessities of 
life blossom like a garden. Its methods are concisely 
stated in the Report of the Commissioners of Education, 
issued from Washington in 1878: “ The Kitchen Garden 
is a school for teaching little girls the various branches 
of household industry by an ingenious adaptation of 
object teaching. There are six lessons in the course, each 
requiring one month’s application. These include kin- 
dling fires, waiting on the door, bed-making, sweeping and 
dusting, all laundry processes—from the preparation of 
the tubs to the delicacies of polishing and folding, 
scrubbing, and laying a dinner-table in the due order of 
courses. In connection with this, a pricking lesson 
teaches, in Kindergarten style. the parts of beef and mut- 
ton, and how to cook and cut each. Last of all comes the 
mud-pie play. With moulding clay as a substitute for 
dough and pastry, the children knead bread, turn tiny 
rolls, cut out biscuits, and make pies. All the lessons 
are enlivened with appropriate songs.” 

The Kitchen Garden does not claim to make trained 
servauts out of all the children who go through its course. 
This requires line upon line, and precept upon precept ; 
but the system does teach them much, and makes them 
very happy while they are learning it. Many a little 
girl who came into the class not knowing a gridiron 
from a stew-pan, or a glass-towel from a floor-cloth, has 
left it a deft-handed little waitress, setting and waiting 
on tables, sweeping, dusting, etc., so well as to delight 
me, and perfectly astonish the people who have taken 
them with many misgivings. I can now see some of 
these in Christian homes, growing up respectable and 
self-respecting, who, but for this teaching, would be liv- 
ing, as they say, “ with the lady next door,” which means 
with some one sufficiently well off to grant a bed on the 
floor in a corner of her already crowded room, and a seat 
at her scanty table. : 

I can’t tell you what a song of praise and thanksgiving 
fills my whole heart when a true home is made possible 
through the Kitchen Garden and the efforts of the chil- 
dren who have been taught in it. But nowhere has it 
been to me what it was at the Hampton (Va.) Normal 
Institute, and I feel sure that the little seed which 
was planted there but a few months ago will grow, and 
its roots extend all under that beautiful and noble work. 
There is promise of a large hall in the Butler School 
Building, where one, perhaps two, hundred children can 
be taught the Kitchen Garden lessons at the same time. 

This system is not necessarily confined to the poor. 
At one of the Kitchen Garden reviews a little girl of 
wealthy parents said earnestly, “O dear! if my papa 
would only fai/, J could play that.” This exclamation 
suggested classes for such children, and here in New 
York, and also in old Boston, they have been successfully * 
established. 

The Bureau of Education at Washington is investiga- 
ting the system with a view of introducing it, with some 
modifications, as an industrial branch into our public 
schools. During the last year there have been twenty- 
nine Kitchen Garden schools in New York and vicinity 
alone, attended by nearly one thousand pupils. The 
system has also been successfully introduced in Boston, 
Providence, Albany, Troy, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and many smaller places. Its prac- 
tical working is exciting much interest in industrial art 
circles in Great Britain and Ireland. Good Words, the 
popular English magazine, recently contained an elabo- 
rate and detailed’ description of the American Kitchen 
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Garden. A converted Brahmin became so interested in the 


Kitchen Garden, while in America, that he procured the 
books appertaining to it, with the intention of translating 
them into the Hindu language on the return voyage, 
and establishing American Kitchen Garden schools in 
Bombay next fall. Think what an influence for the 
elevation of women this may exert among the millions 
of heathen India. 

The larger and constantly increasing sphere of the 
Kitchen Garden has necessitated an enlargement of its 
original plan, as we intend that it shall keep pace with all 
the demands made upon it. Already there are advanced 
lessons for those who have graduated from the ordinary 
course. A Kitchen Garden Association was organized 
in January, 1880. It is composed of well-known ladies 
in New York, Boston, and other places, and has for its 
object (1.) To secure the wide and correct diffusion of 
the principles upon which the system is based. (2.) To 
prevent its degenerating into a careless and erratic method 
of teaching. (3.) To promote uniformity of action in 
all Kitchen Garden schools. (4.) To establish a place of 
reference and for consultation with those interested in the 
system. (5.) To assure its perpetuation. The ladies of 
this association have labored assiduously to carry out my 
plans, and, had they been less devoted, the Kitchen 
Garden system would never have been, as it is now, in 
every way a success. 

Should any one ask you how to start a school, you may 
refer them for a copy of the annual report to Miss Grace 
H. Dodge, 262 Madison Avenue, New York, the corres- 
ponding secretary of the association. In that will be 
found the details of the work, together with a complete 
price list, etc. The most delightful way is to secure the 
interest of twelve or twenty-four ladies who will form a 
normal class, and send for Miss Torrey or some other 
one competent to teach it. 

A PRACTICAL REVIEW. 
BY C. R, BLACKALL, 

The plan was definitely formed at the beginning of the 
quarter. Those who were to take special parts were early 
notified, so that there was no lack of time for preparation. 
The weekly reports of attendance showed who, as reg- 
ular pupils, could be depended on to respond at call. At 
public service, on the previous Sunday, and at the week 
evening meetings, notice was given of the approaching 
review, and a cordial invitation extended to parents and 
friends to be present. 

In the previous review, about fifty persons had par- 
ticipated. It was desirable to bring new material into use 
now, hence the last programme was carefully examined 
and kept in mind while selecting participants for this. 
During the week; letters of kindly greeting, accompanied 
by a request to be ready for certain definite duty on the 
ensuing Sunday, were sent to forty-six pupils and teachers, 
Only one asked to be excused, and only three failed to 
respond when the time came, all through absence from 
the city. Their places were promptly supplied. 

Our introductory exercises consisted of singing, the read- 
ing of the Twenty-fourth Psalm, prayer, singing, and ar- 
ranged responsive readings. Then came ashort historical 
sketch, embracing the principal events in the lessons of the 
quarter. Singing, and still other responsive readings, were 
followed by a geographical exercise, giving the journeys 
of Jesus. Now the lessons were taken up in order, inter- 
spersed with singing. Sometimes the title, or outline, or 
both, were called for. Then questions relative to the 
meaning of certain words as “ disciples,” “ tithe,” “ para- 
ble; ” or brief descriptions of persons or peoples, as 
“ Elias,” “ Samaritans; ” or statements of values, as 
“pence,” “pounds;” or mention of events, as that of the 
calling down of fire from heaven (Lesson 1), or the cruci- 
fixion (Lesson 10) ; or explanations of manners and cus- 
toms, as of the plow (Lesson 1), or ablutions (Lesson 2), 
or practical teachings, such as being rich toward God 
(Lesson 4), or prayer (Lesson 8), or illustrative texts, as on 
the need that Christ should suffer (Lesson 11). 

After singing again, we went through the catechism for 
the quarter, the superintendent asking the questions; the 
school responding in concert ; and one proof text to each 
answer being read by some one of the teachers. Going 
back to the lessons, the superintendent now worked out 
upon the blackboard the outline used through the quar- 
ter, under the general head of “ Lessons from Jesus” in 
“Heart” and “ Life,” classifying the several lessons as 
the school indicated by answers to his questions. Then 
came our dismission in the usual manner. 

We began at 9.30 A. M.sharp. We closed at 10.50 
A. M., and all seemed pleased with the exercises, which 
attracted a goodly number of friends not usually with us. 
Of course it was sharp work. Not a moment was lost. 
The interest never seemed to flag for a moment. I give 





go to the House of Correction. 
she ever go home to her mother so? 





the details as in no sense suggesting a model, but as one 
plan out of many that may be helpful to superintendents 
who are planning for the next review Sunday. 

First Baptist Sunday-school, New York. 
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“LEAD ME.” 
BY LILIAN PAYSON, 


The grass in front of the little red house on Birch 
Lane was growing very green under the warm rays of 
the April sunlight, and Maggy and her mother sat upon 
the door-step, sewing busily. 

“T’m most fourteen, mother,” said Maggy at last, 
“and don’t you think I could get a place to go out to 
work somewhere? I long to be earning more money to 
help you take care of the children, now father is dead.” 

“There’s no place, Maggy, unless you go into town, 
and I can’t think of that,” replied her mother. 

“ But it isn’t so very far away, mother,” urged Maggy ; 
“and I could come home sometimes, maybe. Besides, 
the dear Saviour could be with me there just as well as 
here, you know.” 

“Yes, child, for he has said, ‘I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee.’ Yet, I would rather wait until I am 
sure he points out the way.” 

Just then a carriage stopped before the gate, and a 
motherly-looking lady beckoned to Maggy. 

“Do you or your mother know of any young girl who 
would come to live with me, to look after my little boy ?” 
she asked. “ He’s just old enough to be full of mischief, 
and needs somebody to be with him all the time.” 

“© mother! come and hear the lady’s question,” said 
Maggy eagerly, and Mrs. Wilson laid aside her work 
and came down the little path to the gate. She hada 
long and earnest talk with the lady, and at length con- 
sented to allow Maggy to go. When Mrs, Hayes drove 
away, therefore, it was with the promise of sending for 
Maggy on the next afternoon. There were some prepara- 
tions to be made, but the simple wardrobe was soon 
ready, and long before the appointed time Maggy and 
her mother sat again upon the door-step, watching and 
waiting, while their fingers were busily employed upon 
the sewing which Mrs. Wilson had taken in to do fora 
neighbor. : 

The sun was creeping down towards the west when 
Maggy, with her little trunk, was whirled away in Mrs. 
Hayes’s carriage. And before she went to bed that night 
she had become quite well acquainted with the funny 
little rogue called Ned, who was to be her special care. 
Maggy loved children, and it was very pleasant to play 
with Ned in the generous, old-fashioned garden by the 
hour together. Sometimes the girls, Hatty and Bessy, 
were there too, and Maggy had such good times that she 
could afford to be patient when Ned was naughty and 
troublesome, which wasn’t very often. 

One morning when Maggy went upstairs to the nursery, 
where Ned was sleeping, she heard Hatty’s voice saying, 
“T’ve looked and looked, mamma, and can’t find it any- 
where. What will Uncle Horace say when he knows it’s 
gone? I don’t see how Maggy could think of taking it, 
and yet Hugh says nobody could have got into the 
garden, for the gate—” 

Maggy heard no more, for the door of Mrs. Hayes’s room 
closed just then. But she understood it all. She remem- 


bered that Hatty had been sitting in the summer-house the’ 


day before, tatting very busily with the pretty tatten-ring 
which her Uncle Horace had just sent her for a birthday 
present upon her finger. How convenient it was, with 
the pin dangling by its gold chain, just where she could 
easily pick it up to use it in pulling the thread through! 
Maggy had looked at it admiringly, for she had made a 
great many yards of trimming of this kind to sell to the 
neighbors at home. She remembered, too, that Bessy 
had come running down with a pretty new book, and 
that Hatty drew her trimming through the ring, stuck 
the pin in carefully, and laid the whole upon the seat. 
Tn a few minutes a hand-organ had passed that way, and 
they had all scampered to the gate to see the monkey. 
That was all Maggy knew about it. 

“Oh! oh!” thought Maggy, as she threw herself into 
a chair in the nursery, “she thinks I tookit! She thinks 
I’m a thief! Oh! I can’t bear it!” 

Maggy was very angry at first, but soon she began to 
feel frightened. What if the trimming should never be 
found? What if they never would believe her? Of 
course they wouldn’t keep her. Perhaps she’d have to 
At any rate, how could 








And yet just here there was a little gleam of light 
shining through the darkness which seemed to shut her 
in. “Mother wouldn’t think I could be a thief,” she 
thought, “and the dear Saviour knows I’m not,”—and 
that reminded her to go to him now in her trouble. 
Then a text came into her mind,—“ For thou art my 
rock and my fortress; therefore for thy name’s sake lead 
me and guide me;” and kneeling down, she prayed 
earnestly to the dear Saviour to lead her and guide her 
for his name’s sake. A peaceful feeling came into her 
heart, and when Ned opened his eyes and said, “ D’ess 
Ned, Maggy. Go garden,” she was ready to take him. 

She felt so sure that her prayer was heard, and that 
she should be led and guided, that she almost expected 
to find the tatten, ring and all, lying upon the seat in 
the summer-house where she last saw it. But, no! The 
whole day passed, and the next, and the next; and the 
ring was still missing. No one spoke of ittoher, They 
did not know that she had heard them talking about it. 
They could not willingly think that she really did steal 
it. Yet as the days went by, she thought they were 
watching her, and that they did not trust her as before, 
Poor Maggy! She prayed a great deal in those days, 
and often and often David's words came to comfort her. 
She felt that the Saviour was her rock, and that he would 
surely lead her and guide her. 

One bright day in May, she was in the garden with 
Ned, when he began clap his hands with delight. 

“See, Maggie! see!” he said, pointing into the sum- 
mer-house, Maggie looked and saw Ned’s pretty white 
kitty scampering back and forth among the dried leaves 
under the seat. Then she ran out chasing something 
across the gravel. Was it? Could it be? Yes, sure 
enough—the very spool of cotton which Hattie had used 
in making her tatten. Maggie’s heart was full. Run- 
ning quickly into the arbor, she began searching among 
the leaves to find the tatten. There lay the shuttle 
snugly hidden in a corner, but the threads of both spool 
and shuttle were broken, aad neither trimming nor ring 
were to be seen. Maggie's fond hopes were dashed com- 
pletely. She sat down and buried her face in her hands, 
when Ned came, and putting his soft little hand in hers, 
said, “‘ Don’t, Maggy! Lead me, lead me.” 

Maggy led him up and down the walk as he wished, 
but the words, “Lead me, lead me,” had meant more to 
her than little Ned knew; and she was trusting in Jesus 
once more, although the cloud seemed darker than 
ever. 

“Tt must be there somewhere,” she said, half aloud, as 
they passed near the arbor again, and kneeling down 
once more, she tossed the leaves about to amuse Ned, all 
the while looking very carefully, when suddenly she saw 
a bit of cotton dangling from a broken place in the trellis- 
work. Taking hold, she pulled gently, when to her sur- 
prise she found that it seemed to lead up into an old 
pear-tree standing close by. 

“Lead me, dear Saviour, lead me,” was Maggy’s 
prayer. Then she ran outside the arbor, and there, sure 
enough, was a thread of cotton reaching up into the tree 
until it was lost among the leaves. Looking carefully, 
Maggy thought she saw something like a nest in a crotch 
between two of the higher branches, and just then Hugh 
came whistling down the walk. 

“Ts there a bird’s-nest up there, Hugh?” she asked, 
while a great hope grew in her heart. 

“That robin’s built her nest in that very same place 
every year since I came here, and that’s ten year come 
June,” answered Hugh. 

“Well, isn’t there something white like trimming 
hanging down on one side, Hugh?” asked Maggy again. 

“Yes, yes, I see it,” said Hatty, who had come down 
to ask Hugh to harness for mamma, and had heard 
Maggy’s question. “I declare, I do believe it’s my trim- 
ming,” she added. “Do climb up quickly, Hugh, and 
see; and maybe the ring’s there too.” 

Oh the naughty little thief of a robin! Hugh climbed 
up, and there, woven firmly in with the straws and cords 
of which the nest was made, was the lost trimming. The 
pin and ring were full in view, and Hugh had no scruples 
about tearing the nest apart sufficiently to recover the 
treasures. “I hope they’ll build again, Miss Hatty,” he 
said ; “I’m glad there were no eggs in it yet.” 

“T’m glad too,” said Hatty; “ and oh! I’m so glad the 
ring is found,” 

She turned towards Maggy, but Maggy had gone. 
There was a quiet little corner in the garden, behind a 
large syringa bush. She had left Ned to play with kitty 
for a minute, while she kneeled down upon the soft grass 
and thanked the dear Saviour who had been her rock and 
her fortress, and had used the little thread of cotton to 
lead her and guide her out of all her trouble for his 
name’s sake, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Third Quarter, 1881. | 


1, July 8,—Israel in Egypt ....----..-..2----00-0-eeewenenenneee Exod. 1: 1-14 
2 July 10.—Tne Coming Deliverer........ sopondcavenentoniece Exod. 2: 5-15 
% July 17.~The Call of Moses... ........--222.-cengeseee ene Exod, 3: 1-14 
4, July A.—Moses and Aaron........-........+--- -«+- Exod, 4: 27-31; 5: 1-4 
5. July 31.—Moses and the Magicians....................---- Exod. 7: 8-17 
6. August 7.—The Passover ............-.......... Exod. 12: 1-14 
7. August 14.~—The Red Sea 1... ..- 2.2... 22. nee ce -nennenene Exod. 14: 19-27 
8. August 21.—The Manna.... .... .....--+-20---.ssccccesesne: Exod. 16: 1-8 


9, August 23.—The Commandments ............-4..-.----- Exod. 20: 1-11 
0, September 4.—The Commandments .....................Bxod. 20: 12-21 


li, September 11.—Idolatry Punished ...................-. -+- Exod, 32: 26-35 
12 September 18.—Review of the Lessons. 
13, September 25.—Temperance ...............- ..-. --.----+-++- 1 Cor. 9: 22-27 


LESSON 6, SUNDAY, AUGUST 7, 1881. 
litle: THE PASSOVER. 
GOLDEN TEXT: CHRIST OUR PASSOVER IS SACRIFICED FOR US. 
1 Cor, 5: 7. 


Lesson Topic: Deliverance Assured. 


° 1. The Sacrifice Prepared, v. 1-6. 
Outline: 4 2. The Sacrifice Applied, v. 7-11. 
( 3. The Sacrifice Sufficient, vy. 12-14. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, August 1: Exod. 12:14. Deliverance assured. 

Tuesday, August 2: Heb. 10: 1-10. The sacrifice designated. 

Wednesday, August 3: John 12: 23-33. The sacrifice recog- 
nized, 

Thursday, August 4: Rom. 5: 1-11. The sacrifice accepted. 

Friday, August 5; 1 Cor. 11: 23-29. The sacrifice celebrated. 

Saturday, August 6: Heb. 7 : 19-28. 


Sunday, August 7: Rom, 8: 31-39: The sacrifice final. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Exod. 12: 1-14.] 


1, And the Lorp spake unto Moses and Aaron in the land 
of Egypt, saying, 

2. This month shali be unto you the beginning of months: 
it shall be the first month of the year to you. 

3. Speak ye unto all the congregation of Israel, saying, In 
the tenth day of this month they shall take to them every 
man a lamb, according to the house of their fathers, a lamb for 
a house: 


4. And if the household be too little for the lamb, let him | 


and his neighbour next unto his house take i according to the 
number of the souls; every man according to his eating shall 
make your count for the lamb. 

5. Your lamb shall be without blemish, a male of the first 
year: ye shall take i out from the sheep, or from the goats: 

6. And ye shall keep it up until the fourteenth day of the 
same month: and the whole assembly of the congregation of 
Israel shall kill it in the evening. 

7. And they shall take of the blood, and strike it on the 
two side posts and on the upper door post of the houses, wherein 
they shall eat it. 

8. And they shall eat the flesh in that night, roast with fire, 
and unleavened bread; and with bitter herds they shall eat it. 

9, Eat not of it raw, nor sodden at all with water, but roast 
with fire; his head with his legs, and with the purtenance 
thereof, 

10, And ye shall let nothing of it remain until the morning: 
and that which remaineth of it until the morning ye shall 
burn with fire, 

11, And thus shall ye eat it; with your loins girded, your 
shoes on your feet, and your staff in your hand; and ye shall 
eat it in haste; it és the LoRD’s passover. 

12. For I will pass through thé land of Egypt this night, 


_ and will smite all the firstborn in the land of Egypt, both man | 


and beast; and against all the gods of Egypt I will execute 
judgment: I am the Lorp. 


13, And the blood shall be to you for a token upon the 
houses where ye are: and when I see the blood, I will pass 
over you, and the plague shall not be upon you to destroy you, 
when I smite the land of Egypt. 


14, And this day shall be unto you for a memorial; and ye 


shall keep it a feast to the Lorp throughout your generations: 


ye shall keep it a feast by an ordinance for ever. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Exod, 12:2. The beginning of months.——This day came 
ye out in the month Abib. Exod. 13: 4.——Thou shalt keep 
the feast . . . in the time appointed of the month Abib: for 
in it thou comest out of Egypt. Exod, 23: 15, Observe the 
month Abib, and keep the passover unto the Lord thy God: 
for in the month of Abib the Lord thy God brought thee forth 
out of Egypt by night. Deut. 16: 1. 


V. 3. Speak ye wnto all the congregation.——Wherefore say 
ye unto the children of Israel, I am the Lord. Exod. 6: 6. 
The Lord said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto me? 
Speak unto the children of Israel that they go forward. 
Exod, 14: 15. 

Shall take . . . a lamb.——-Abel also brought of the firstlings 
of his flock and of the fat thereof. Gen. 4:4.——Abraham said, 
My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt offering. 
Gen, 22: 8.——Samuel took a sucking lamb, and offered it for 








The sacrifice complete. | 








a burnt offering wholly unto the Lord. 1 Sam. 7: 9.——The 
next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world. 
John 1: 29. For even Christ our passover is sacrificed for 
us. 1 Cor. 5:7.——Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing. Rev. 5: 12. 


V.5. Without blemish.——Whiatsoever hath a blemish, that 
shall ye not offer: for it shall not be acceptable for you. Lev. 
22 : 20.——Thou shalt not sacrifice unto the Lord thy God any 
bullock or sheep wherein is any evilfavouredness: for that is an 
abomination unto the Lord thy God. Deut. 17: 1.——If ye 
offer the blind for sacrifice, is it not evil? and if ye offer the 
lame and sick, is it not evil? Mal. 1: 8.——Such a high priest 
beeame us, who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from 
| Sinners. Heb. 7 : 26.——With the precious blood of Christ, as 

of a lamb without blemish and without spot. 1 Pet. 1:19. 
| V.6, The whole assembly of the congregation——All we like 
| sheep have gone astray ; we have turned every one to his own 
, way, and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. Isa. 
53: 6.——The chief priests and elders persuaded the multitude 
that they should ask Barabbas, and destroy Jesus. . . . Then 
| answered all the people, and said, His blood be on us and on 
| our children. Matt. 27: 20, 25. 

V.7. Shall take of the blood.——In whom we have redemp- 
| tion through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to 
| the riches of his grace. Eph. 1: 7. How much more shall 
the blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered 
| himself without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead 
| works. Heb. 9 : 14.——Almost all things are by the law 
| purged with blood; and without shedding of blood is no remis- 
| sion. Heb. 9: 22.——Through faith he kept the passover, and 
| the sprinkling of the blood, lest he that destroyed the first- 
_ born should touch them. Heb. 11: 28,—Through sanctifica- 
| tion of the spirit unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of 
| Jesus Christ. 1 Pet. 1: 2. 

V. 9. Unleavened bread.——Thou shalt eat no leavened 
| bread with it: seven days shalt thou eat unleavened bread 

therewith, even the bread of affliction; for thou camest out of 
the land of Egypt in haste. Deut. 16: 3.——Then understood 
| they how he bade them not beware of the leaven of bread, but 
| of the doctrine of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees. Matt. 


16: 12. Your glorying is not good. Know ye not that a 
Purge out therefore 


| little leaven leaveneth the whole lump? 
| the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, as ye are un- 














| leavened. . . . Let us keep the feast; not with the old leaven, 


| neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with | 


| the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. 1 Cor. 5: 6-8. 
V. 11. With your loins girded.——Let your loins be girded 
| about, and your lights burning. Luke 12 :35.——Stand there- 
| fore, having your loins girt about with truth, and haying on 
the breastplate of righteousness. Eph. 6: 14.—-—-Wherefore 
gird up the loins of your mind. 1 Pet. 1: 13. 
| V. 12. Against all the gods of Egypt.——The Egyptians 
| buried all their firstborn, which the Lord had smitten among 
, them: upon their gods also the Lord executed judgments, 
Num. 33: 4.——Behold, the Lord rideth upon a swift cloud, 
| and shall come unto Egypt: and the idols of Egypt shall be 
| moved at his presence, and the heart of Egypt shall melt in 
| the midst of it. Isa. 19:1. 


| WV.18. The blood shall be to you for a token.——Now, there- 
| fore, I pray you, swear unto me by the Lord, since I have 
| shewed you kindness, that ye will also shew kindness unto 
my father’s house, and. give me atrue token. Josh, 2: 12, 
——Moses .. . said, Behold the blood of the covenant, which 
the Lord hath made with you. Exed, 24: 8, 


| V.14. For a memorial_——That this may be a sign among 
| you, that when your children ask their fathers in time to 
| come, saying, What mean ye by these stones? then shall ye 
| answer them .. . and these stones shall be for a memorial 
unto the children of Israel for ever. Josh. 4: 7.——He hath 
made his wonderful works to be remembered. Psa. 111 :4.—— 
Thy name, O Lord, endureth for ever, and thy memorial, O 
Lord, throughout all generations, Psa. 135: 13.——And the 
crowns shall be to Helem, and to Tobijah . . . for a memorial 
in the temple of the Lord. Zech. 6: 14.——-Wheresoever this 
gospel shall be preached in the whole world, there shall also 
this, that this woman hath done, be told for a memorial of her. 
Matt. 26 : 13.——He took bread, and gave thanks, and brake. 
it, and gave unto them, saying, This is my body which is given 
for you: do this in remembrance of me. Luke 22: 19.——As 
often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do shew the 
Lord’s death until he come. 1 Cor. 11: 26. 


A feast to the Lord.—_—T hese are the feasts of the Lord, which 
ye shall proclaim to be holy convocations, to offer an offering 
made by fire unto the Lord, a burnt offering, and a meat offer- 
ing, a sacrifice, and drink offerings. Lev. 23 : 37——Keep the 
passover unto the Lord your God, as it is written in the book 
of this covenant, 2 Kings 23; 21. 


| 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Between the close of the last lesson and the beginning of 
the present one, the Sacred Record is occupied with the first 
nine of the “ten plagues,” and with the alternate softening 
and hardening of Pharaoh against Jehovah; each plague 
leaving him worse than before. 

Every plague had been directed against one or more of the 
Egyptian deities. The last, that of the darkness, was espe- 
cially directed against the Sun-god, Ra, the chief deity of all, 
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after whom many a Pharaoh had been named. Ramses the 
oppressor himself bore a name which meant “child of Ra.” 

This last plague made the affrighted Pharaoh willing to 
let the people go, yet not to take their wealth with them, 
Yet immediately his fright gives way to stubborn anger, and 
he warns Moses to let him see his face no more; for if he 
does it will be at the cost of his life. 

The Lord now gave Moses commandment to prepare for 
the going out from Egypt; bidding him to direct the people to 
ask gifts of value from the Egyptians, and promising that 
they should find favor with them. The Lord also declared 
his purpose to slay all the first-born of the Egyptians, from 
the king on his throne to the slave, and even of beasts,— 
which were sacred, and often the embodiment of deities, in 
Egypt. - 

Then the Lord instituted the Passover, as related in the 
present lesson. The Israelites were still in Egypt, princi- 
pally in the land of Goshen; and doubtless this command, 
like the preceding ones to Moses and Aaron, was given in 
Zoan or Tanis. The time is usually reckoned as B. ©. 1491. 
It was in the spring, the time still commemorated by the 
Jewish Passover or the Christian Good Friday, although 
these two days sometimes fail to coincide because of different 
reckonings of the calendar. 

The name “Passover,” both in Hebrew and English, is 
taken from the fact that God passed by, ‘or over, those house- 
holds where the blood was on the door-posts and lintels of the 
houses. His “ passing through” in order to smite, was not 
that which gave it a name. This is a different word. It 
signifies the ransom, the redemption and sparing. 

The month Abib was the beginning of the year for reli- 
gious purposes only. The civil year began in autumn. The 
Jewish months, like those of most ancient nations, were lunar, 
or those measured by the observed revolution of the moon 
about the earth ; which takes almost exactly four weeks. In 
order to avoid the months losing their place in the year, or 
in the seasons, rather, it became necessary in certain years to 
add a thirteenth month. Thus the month Abib, and the 
Passover with it, would always remain in the spring. The 
month began when the new moon appeared. This is the 
reason why the Passover always was a “movable feast ;” 
and why tables of the moon are still necessary in order to 
find the time of Easter and Good Friday. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 

Verse 1.—Jn the land of Egypt. This indicates that the 
chapter was written after the author had left Egypt, and also 
emphasizes the fact that the rite here instituted preceded the 
Sinaitic code. The first legislation for Israel began on alien 
soil in the midst of their enemies. 

Verse 2.—T his month. As we are told (13: 4) the month 
Abib; that is, of green ears or newly ripe grain. Itis usually 
considered as beginning with the new moon of our April, 
when the first grain ripensin Palestine. By the later Hebrews 
it was called Nisan (Neh. 2: 1).—The beginning of months. 
So important were the events which should occur in this 


‘month that it was made to introduce a new sacred or ecclesi- 


astical year. Hence Abib, which was the seventh month of 
the old civil or common year, now becomes the first of a new 
series. The founding of the nation and the completion of 
the church order might well justify such a change. 

Verses 3, 4.—In the tenth day. Theselection was made thus 
early in order to avoid the haste and confusion which would 
oceur were it delayed till the very day of the sacrifice. — 
Every man. Each head of a family.—A lamb. Or a kid, as 
is shown by verse 5.—According to the house of their fathers. 
Better, according to households. This was.one of the promi- 
nent characteristics of the rite. It was a family feast. The 
whole nation participated, but not in common. Each house- 
hold had its separate observance, with the exception that fol- 
lows.— Too little for the lamb. Not having, persons enough to 
consume it at one meal. Jewish tradition specifies ten as the 
least number, but this tradition, since it is given by no 
authority earlier than Josephus, cannot be relied upon with 
certainty.— Let him and his neighbour. It may be inferred that 
in the case of childless parents more than two families might 
unite in the service. The last clause more exactly rendered 
would run thus: “ Each man according to his eating ye shall 
count for the lamb.’ The meaning is that the head of the 
family was to judge what quantity each person would probably 
consume, according to age or sex or other circumstances. 





Verse 5.—Three requisites were needful for the victim, 
that it might be a fitting type of the true Paschal Lamb 
(John 1: 29, 36). It must be without blemish, that is, perfect 


| in its kind ; a male, the one sex ranking before the other in 





value; and of the first year, or, as the phrase really means, a 
year old, this being needful to render it of sufficient size for 
the purpose. (The Hebrew “son of a year” cannot mean 
anything else than a year old, the Rabbins to the contrary 
notwithstanding.) 

Verse 6.— Until the fourteenth day. Theré seems to be no 
reason for seeking a mystical meaning in the four days’ reser- 
vation of the lamb. It gave significance to the service, and 
awakened attention to its character and importance,—The 
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whole assembly. The rite was for all the people without ex- 
ception, and each head of a family became a priest for the 
occasion—the separate sacerdotal order being not yet insti- 
tated. The Passover was eminently a family festival.—Jn 
the evening. Literally, between the two evenings; that is, ac- 
cording to the views of most Jewish commentators, between 
the decline of the day in the afternoon and sunset. Josephus 
says that the sacrifice “was offered from the ninth hour of 
the day to the eleventh.” This view allows all the time that 
was required for the various works done “ between the even- 
ings.” 

Verse 7.—The upper door-post. The lintel or cross-piece 
above the side-posts; so in verse 23.—Strike it. The Hebrew 
means simply “put it.’ The door being the means by which 
the destroyer entered to slay the first-born, it was natural that 
the blood, which as representing atonement was to ward off 
his approach, should be sprinkled upon the fixtures of the 
doorway. The application of the blood was effected by 
means of a bunch of hyssop (vy. 23), an aromatic plant com- 
mon in Palestine and near Mount Sinai. After the sprink- 
ling none were to leave the house until the morning, thus in- 
dicating that there was no safety outside the precincts scained 
with the blood of the lamb. 


Verses 8-10.—The sacrificial meal was éaten within doors, 
and and all partook of it as having a common interest in the 
benefits secured by the sacrifice.—Roast with fire. Perhaps 
because fire concentrates the strength and flavor of the meat. 
—Unleavened bread. Leaven is a mass of sour dough in 
which decomposition has begun, and it is therefore often 
(though not always) used as a symbol of corruption. Un- 
leavened bread is an emblem of purity and truth. That this 
is not fanciful seems to be indicated in the apostle’s language 








the fourteenth day of Nisan, when all the Israelites were shut 
up in their houses, keeping the,solemn feast.— Smite all the 
firstborn, The first-born is the beginning and hope of the 
family (Gen. 49:3), and is always, especially in the East, 
regarded with peculiar interest and affection (see Micah 6 : 
7; Zech. 12: 10). That the beasts were included in the visi- 
tation was not simply an extension of the stroke to the 
irrational creation, but a direct attack upon the objects of 
Egyptian worship. For not merely were the bull and cow 
and goat and ram and cat worshipped by the people as repre- 
sentatives or incarnations of their deities, but the worship o 
beasts included all orders of the brute creation. Every town 
had its sacred animal, sometimes extending to the lowest 
forms of animal life. The frog and the beetle were especial 
objects of reverence as representing the primeval deities of 
nature. In fact, not a single deity of Egypt was unrepre- 
sented by some beast. Hence the force of the clause, J will 
execute judgment against all the gods of Egypt. It was the gods 
(not “the princes” as the margin has it) of Egypt whose 
destruction was thus menaced by the death of the first-born 
of their representatives.—J am the Lorn; that is, Jehovah, 
not only the self-existent and eternal Being, but the covenant 
God of Israel, and therefore at once their protector and the 
avenger of their wrongs. 

Verse 13.—T he blood shall be to you for a token. It wasa 
sign and a pledge to Israel of their preservation. As often 
as they looked on it they saw a sacramental token of the 
sacrifice which expiated their sin and procured their 
redemption. But their eyes were not the only ones to see 
these crimson stains. Jehovah, in gracious condescension, 
is pleased to represent himself as watching for the same 
signal.— When I see the blood, I will pass over you. This is 





(1 Cor. 5 : 7, 8).—Bitter herbs have a symbolical reference to | 
the previous sufferings of the Israelites, and doubtless also to | 
the bitterness of the bondage of sin. The partakers of the 
first Passover. were affectingly reminded by the adjuncts of | 
the feast of its religious character and significance. It cele- 
brated a temporal deliverance, but one that was inseparably 
connected with the exercise of repentance and the endeavor 
after a new and holy life—Raw. That is, as the word here 
seems to mean, half cooked.—Not sodden at all with water. 
Boiling appears to have been the common method of cooking 
meat, here prohibited for the reason already mentioned.— The 
purtenance thereof. Better, “its inwards.” We learn from 
verse 46 that not a bone was to be broken. The animal, 
therefore, was to be roasted whole without any dissevering or 
subtraction. The unity of the lamb was to remain intact. 
This has generally and justly been considered as teaching | 
that all who received a portion of the one intact lamb should 
regard themselves as a unit and a whole, bound together in a 
very sacred and inviolable manner. Just as the Apostle 
(1 Cor. 10:17) says of those who eat the New Testament 
Passover, “Seeing that we, who are many, are one head, 
one body; for we all partake of the one bread” (loaf)—(Re- 
vised Version).— Let nothing of it remain. A regulation designed 
to prevent all possibility of profanity or of superstitious 
abuse. The lamb was, if possible, to be entirely consumed by | 
the household. If, however, this was impracticable, appro- 
priate provision was made.—Burn with fire. Not being con- 
sumed by man, it was thus, like other sacrifices, offered to 
God. Herein appears one of the peculiarities of this oldest 
of Israel’s sacrifices. In all other animal offerings a part or 
the whole was burned on the altar, and thus directly pre- 
sented to God. But in this case, the whole substance of the 
sacrificed lamb was to enter into the substance of the people 
(except only the blood which was sprinkled as an act of pro- 
pitiation), and nothing was burned save that which having 
remained over could not otherwise be appropriately disposed 
of. This feature of the rite finely typified the incorporation 
of the Lamb of God with his people so that they are “ mem- 
bers of his body.” 


Verse 11.—T hus shall ye eat it. Each of the directions here 
given marks preparations for a journey, and they belong not 
to the essential nature or significance of the sacrament, but to 
the circumstances in which it was first observed. The long 
flowing robes, which are an impediment when the wearer is in 
quick motion, are to be girded round the loins ; the shoes, or 
rather sandals, which are not worn in the house or at meals, 
are to be fastened on the feet; and the traveller’s staff is to 
be taken in hand.—Shall eat it in haste. Because they did 
not know when the stroke would fall upon Egypt and them- 
selves be hurried forth to take their departure’ from the land. 
—It is the Lord’s Passover. The solemn commemoration of 
that great act in which while inflicting an inconceivably 
dreadful blow upon his foes, he passed over and protected his 
chosen people. The twofold meaning of the word is well 
given in a passage in Isaiah 31: 5: “As birds flying, so will 
the Lord of hosts defend Jerusalem ; defending also he will 
deliver it, and PASSING OVER HE WILL PRESERVE IT.” . 

Verse 12.—I will pass through. This in the original is a 
very different word from the one used in the name of the 
ordinance. In the latter God passes over in mercy ; in the 
former he passes through in judgment.—T will pass. The 
Lord himself, without the intervention of Moses and Aaron, is 





the indispensable condition, The lamb may be slain, and 
roasted whole, and eaten by all the inmates with girded 
loins and sandaled feet, and staff in hand; but all this goes 
for nothing unless “TI see the blood.” This, this is the means 
of safety. How faithfully the same feature was reproduced 
in the Levitical ritual appears from the statement in Hebrews 
(9: 22), “ And according to the law, I may almost say, all 
things are cleansed with blood, and apart from shedding of 
blood there is no remission” (Revised Version). 

Verse 14.—Here the ordinance is declared not to be tem- 
porary, but permanent.—For a memorial. A commemorative 
appointment of perpetual obligation, continually recalling 
the great deliverance in which it originated, and pointing 
forward to the still greater deliverance of which it was an 
illustrious prefiguration. Each generation in succession was 
to repeat the observance, and thus transmit the great truths 
bound up with it.—An ordinance forever. And so it has been. 
To this day the feast is celebrated by the Jews (without a 
sacrifice), and by the few remaining Samaritans on Mt. Gerizim 
with a slain lamb. But in a higher sense the Passover is 
perpetuated in the great sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
which took its place at the reconstitution of the church by 
our Lord. And here it will always be observed with grateful 
reverence and joy “ until he come.” 


“CHRIST OUR PASSOVER.” 
BY CHARLES 8S. ROBINSON, D.D. 

“In all the ancient ceremonies,” says Tyndale, “ there is a 
star-light of Christ.” . But it often so happens that there is 
not much more than a mere star-light. It is our special 
advantage, under the new dispensation, that we have only to 
read backwards frofa what we know to what was at the begin- 
ning merely outlined or hinted under the old. Everything 
seems plain to us because we now understand what the obscure 
figures and the dim symbols really meant. 

There is a very beautiful illustration employed to exhibit 
exactly this thought found in one of McCheyne’s letters to a 
friend. “Suppose,” says he, “that one to whom you are a 
stranger were enwrapped in a thick veil so that you could 
not discern his features. Still, if the lineaments were pointed 
out to you through the folds, you could form some idea of 
the figure and the beauty he possessed. But suppose that one 
whom you know and love, whose features you often have 
studied when face to face, were to be veiled up in this very 
way, how easily you could discern the form of one so dear! 
Just so the Jews looked upon a Saviour veiled in the ordi- 
nances, whom unveiled they had never seen. We under the 
gospel look upon him with open face. And so going back we 
can see far better than they could the features of the Beloved 
One.” Thus here: we can actually gain a clearer conception 
of all that the Passover meant than could that people who 
kept it so faithfully through the long generations. 

It is likely that most of the analogies of this great figure 
in presenting Jesus Christ as our Passover sacrificed for us 
have been drawn out so as to become measurably familiar 
te every imagination. Let us for once use the story as an 
illustration of evangelical faith as an instrument in attaining 
salvation under the gospel. In its analysis we are all agreed 
that saving faith has three elements: knowledge, assent, and 
trust. Now we study these in turn. 

I, In the first place, the security of the children of Israel 
on that awful night lay partly in the intelligent knowledge they 





w execute the awful judgment.—This night. That following 


possessed of the prescribed means of escape from the destroy- 
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ing angel. No one can fail to remark the exceeding par- 
ticularity of Moses when relating to them all the exact 
details of the procedure by which the lamb was to be chosen, 
slain, and used, so that its blect might appear upon the upper 
portions of each doorway among them. A duty was plainly 
resting upon him, and a right inhered in them, demanding 
that they should not be held to a responsibility beyond their 
information. Four things were taught them with great 
painstaking. 

1. It was not the announcement of Moses which made this 
blood of a slain lamb the sign of deliverance from the plague, 
but the appointment of God hirsself. There was nothing in 
the mere death of a dumb beast like this that could avail in 
any form for their good or their peace of mind. The efficacy 
of the act depended upon the simple fact that the Almighty 
had promised he would “pass over” the houses where he 
discovered the crimson drops had been sprinkled. 

The essential truth taught here is, that the crucifixion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ had no inherent value in itself which 
could atone for sin; it was the covenant of redemption that 
gave it its value. The gospel we preach is not our own; the 
whole plan is God's. 

2. It was not the shedding of the lamb’s blood which 
should avail to save them, but the sprinkling of it on the 
door. This was the formal acceptance by the Israelites of 
the relief offered them. That the victim should be slain and 
eaten with bitter herbs was not enough ; it was not the lamb’s 
body, but the lamb’s blood put on the lintel, which consti- 
tuted the prescribed sign for the angel. x 

Here again is our lesson under the gospel. The Lamb of 
God has already been slain; but that of itself saves no man. 
Each soul must accept the atonement on the terms which 
have been proposed. A man must be willing to say God may 
save him in his own way. 

3. It was not consciousness of security within, but evidence 
of obedience without, which would settle the fact of deliver- 
ance in every instance. The destroying angel need not be 
expected to look at the inmates of each dwelling, but upon 
the doors. He would not inquire what or who they were; 
he would only search for the drops of blood. The previous 
history of the people did not enter into an examination like 
this out in the gloom of the midnight wailing. 

It ought to be a help to sinners to know that God does not 
go over the past life of those who come to him, as if on 
inquisition after their iniquities great or small, when once 
they plead the merits of his Son as their Redeemer. The 





The angel of divine justice looks only upon the marks which 
show obedience and substitution. 

4. It was reserved to God himself to judge of the evidence 
of true and believing surrender to his commands. His words 
in this instance were: “ When I see the blood, I will pass 
over you.” It is a perversity in human nature that makes it 
want to talk over the interior signs of conversion. But God 
did not deliver those Israelites because of their feelings, but 
because of the blood on their doors. 

It is a great comfort that our Father in heaven does not 
take us even at our own estimate. Sometimes we should be 
too confident ; sometimes we should be too much abashed. 
He does not seem to see us by ourselves ; he looks upon us in 
the face of his Anointed. 


II. These four things were taught to the people on that 
remembered night, and constituted their necessary intelli- 
gence; from this it is easy to pass on and inquire after the 
second element of saving faith, assent, illustrated here in the 
story. Of course we understand what it means; the word 
refers to a definite and individual acceptance of the whole 
plan of deliverance. It assumes that each man admitted that 
he was in danger, and that this was the only way in which 
he could find any possible relief; if he put up these crimson 
marks on his door, his first-born would not be slain that night. 

1. See. how such a conception rebukes a feeling of indiffer- 
ence in the heart of any sinner. It would have saved no 
man’s household to talk coolly and philosophically about 
the coming midnight’s disclosures. It would have done no 
one any good whatsoever to express his generous sense of 
Moses’ interest in his behalf, or to offer a series of sage com- 
ments upon the wonderful ingenuity of this man as a popular 
leader. While he might be talking, his first-born perhaps 
| would pass away. Was it not the better thing for him to do 
to go and make immediate arrangements for sprinkling the 
blood. on the door ? 

2. See how this history rebukes a captious spirit making 
petulant objection to the sovereignty of God. What if some 
proud Israelite should be overheard saying: “ Evidently it 
has been the divine decree to bring our nation out of Egypt, 
and of course our families with us: now if God is going to 
do this, he will do it; if he is not, he will not; and this 
notion of putting blood on the doorway has nothing to do 
with hiseternal purpose” ? Does anybody suppose this man’s 
neighbors would credit him with being “an advanced 
thinker” ? 

3. See how this incident rebukes the mistake of trying to 
be a Christian out of sight: Was it “ ostentatious piety” or 
“being righteous overmuch” for one to do just what Moses 





vilest become clean in his sight when Christ is wholly accepted.- 
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said? —. one is wise in pee to geig God i in secret, 
when it is written down plainly that part of the command is 
that we obey him in public. So the Scripture says: “ With 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness; and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 

4. See how this history rebukes all delay in the duty of 
obeying God. What if the Israelites one after another put 
off the preparation of the lamb for the Passover? What 
good was there in waiting? We have been imagining some 
of the modern excuses of hesitating and procrastinating men 
as lingering upon the lips of these ancient people with their 
peril close at hand. But probably there in Egypt not a man 
lagged behind. How strange it would have been for any one 
to say: “I want more conviction ;” or for any one to plead 
“T am not really so badly off as this assumes ;” or for one to 
say: “ My neighbors are so inconsistent that I cannot endure 
them!” Ifa duty isto be done, why does not each man do 
his duty now? This is what is meant by assent as an element 
of saving faith. 

IfI. There remains only the third element of faith 
mentioned in the beginning, trust. It happens that this is 
generally deemed the most difficult to explain because it is 
80 simple. We must now just try to render this scene real 
for our illustration. 

After the tidings had gone the rounds, so that every family 
knew precisely what was the peril and what was the relief,— 
and so that every family admitted the pefil and accepted the 
relief,—then commenced the preparations for the commanded 
sprinkling of blood on the doors, How pitiful would be the 
feeling with which all would turn to look upon the first-born 
son or daughter through all the intervening time! 

Think of that family just the half-hour before the midnight. 
The lamb lies there; the basin with its bunch of hyssop 
stained in it is close beside; the doorway is wet with the 
blood. They have done all their duty just as God bade them ; 
that was all they could do. Now they wait; that waiting is 
trust—the trust we are talking about. It is the feeling 
within one’s heart which says: “Thus I have tried to do 
honestly all that the Lord asked at my hands ; he told me to 
bend my will, make my prayer, take my Saviour, and after 
that leave all the rest to him; there now I stand and wait.” 

Think of the family the moment before the midnight. Now 
poor anxious human nature is tried to its utmost strain. 
They have called the first-born brother or sister into the cir- 
cle; there they reverently gather around him as if in the im- 
mediate presence of the all-seeing God. Do they tremble? 
Quite possibly: perhaps a good deal: but they trust. The 
wild cry is in the street outside; the Egyptians are wailing 
for their dead ; even thé beasts are moaning over their pain. 
The angel is now at hand ; the rustle of wings may be heard 
at the door.’ That Israelite father now turns his eyes up to 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: “O thou God of 
heaven, look mercifully upon thy servants! Having done 
all, they stand !” 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


This month . . . shall be the first month of the year to you 
(v. 2). There are various new year’s days to every soul. 
The first of January is rarely the most noteworthy of these. 
Nor is one’s own birthday commonly the chiefest beginning 
of one’s own year. More often it is the anniversary of our 
conscious start in some new and peculiar experience in life: 
of our coming to a new home, of our graduation from school 
or college, of our wedding-day, of the birth of our first 
child, of that death which left us all alone in the world, of 
the beginning of a sacred friendship, or of its darkened close. 
The world pays no peculiar attention to these days, but they 
are the days of days to us. 

“The holiest of all holidays are those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart— 
The secret anniversaries of the heart, 
When the full river of feeling overflows.” 

If we have been brought out of any Egypt of sorrow or trial 
or sin into a glorious spiritual liberty, the day of that deliver- 
ance is the beginning of the year to us. The day of our con- 
version, of our uniting with the church, of our coming into 
the life of perfect trust, what a day that is to us! If you 
have no such spiritual new year’s day, now is a good time to 
secure one. Says old Thomas Fuller: “Lord, I do discover 
a fallacy, whereby I have long deceived myself, which is this: 
T have desired to begin my amendment from my birthday, or 
from the first day of the year, or from some eminent festival, 
that so my repentance might bear some remarkable date. 
But when those days were come, I have adjourned my amend- 
ment to some other time. Thus, whilst I could not agree 
with myself when to start, I have almost lost the running of 
the race. I am resolved thus to befool myself no longer. I 
see no day like to-day. . . . Grant, therefore, that to-day 
I may hear thy voice. And if this day be remarkable in 
itself for nothing else, give me to make it memorable in my 
soul ; thereupon, by thy assistance, beginning the reformation 
of my life.” Let this day be the beginning of months, the 
first month of the year to you. 

A lamb for a house; and if the household be too litile for the 








lamb, let him and his neighbour next unto his house take it 
(vs. 3,4). There are sofhe things which can be shared with 
our neighbors, and some which cannot, in the religious life. 
In securing the “ means of grace” we can go halves with our 
next-door neighbors ; but not so in the great fact of personal 
salvation. We can join with a neighbor in taking a pew in 
church, or in getting a wagon to carry us to church, or in 
subscribing for a religious paper—and paying for it too; but 
we can share no neighbor’s seat in heaven; his team will 
never carry us there ; the truths which benefit him from the 
weekly paper do not, because of their gain to him, do us any 
good. And if our next-door neighbor’s family is a household 
of faith, that doesn’t make ours so. The members of his 
family may be saved, and ours lost. Neighborliness is com- 
manded and commended of God ; but God doesn’t want you 
to leave your salvation in the hands of your next-door neigh- 
bor. The blood above your neighbor’s door-post will not 
save your household from death. 

Your lamb shall be without blemish (v.5). Nothing that was 
incomplete and faulty could be a fitting type of the pure and 
perfect One foreshadowed in the Passover. Moreover, only 
the best we have is a decent offering to the Lord at any time. 
We see a recognition of this in the washing up and putting 
on one’s best clothing for church going. But the truth doesn’t 
stand out so clearly in sorting over the money from the con- 
tribution box! 4 seems then as if the effort were to get rid 
of all the ragged bills and nicked silver the worshippers 
could find in a week’s hunting. But God’s demand is at one 
time as for all times, Your offering shall be of the best you 
have, not of the poorest. 

And they shall take of the blood, and strike it on the two side 
posts, etc. (v.7). Man has something to do in God’s plan of 
redemption. The way of salvation is made plain, but it is 
for man to avail himself of its provisions, or not, as he 
chooses. God never forces the saving blood on any house. 
When God has warned man of his danger, and told him just 
how he can escape it, what folly it is for a man to sit down— 
without doing as God has commanded—and say that he is 
willing to trust God to take care of him! The man who will 
not rise up to do his part in making his salvation sure, shows 
more plainly than words can tell that he does not want to be 
saved in the way God has appointed—and what other way is 
possible for any man? 

And thus shall ye eat it ; with your loins girded, your shoes on 
your feet, and your staff in your hand (v. 11). Salvation is 
the beginning of the Christian race, and not the end of it. 
Christ’s work in winning your salvation is finished ; but your 
work of proving your salvation has just begun. As soon as 
you are saved you must start out into the wilderness, and 
have a hard time of it. It would seem as if this passage 
were wretchedly mis-read by some, read after this fashion: 
And thus shall ye eat it,—thus partake of God’s plan of 
redemption : with your dressing gown on, your embroidered 
slippers on your feet, your fan or a new novel in your hand, 
and sitting in an easy-chair. It is good to be brought back 
to the naked text once in awhile! Having safety in the blood 
of the Crucified One doesn’t absolve us from further work or 
trial ; but it sets us at it with all our might. 

When I see the blood, I will pass over you (v.13). If this 
means anything to us, it means that we are to be saved by 
blood, saved because blood was shed according to God’s plan 
and God’s commandment, and that that blood stands between 
us and God’s sentence of death. What else can it mean? 
Unless we can get that lesson out of it, we might as well reject 
it wholly to begin with, as a senseless Jewish story. But 
finding that lesson in it, there comes to each of us the ques- 
tions, Does the blood of Christ our passover protect me? 
Does God see that I rest behind that blood? Unless Yes can 
be answered to these questions, all the events of this story, and 
all the spiritual truths there typified, are to no purpose so far 
as we are concerned. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR, 

This lesson needs to be considered as a central lesson in 
God’s plan of redemption. It must not be looked at by itself 
alone. Even little children can be brought to see something 
of its importance in the story of sin and salvation. 

The first lamb sacrificed for sin was for the first family of 
sinners. Abel brought an acceptable offering of the firstlings 
of his flock; and probably a lamb had been slain before 
them, to make a covering for his guilty parents. This was 
the beginning of sacrifice for sins. This sacrificing was 
finished when the Lamb of God was offered up on Calvary. 
Between these two events came this first slaying of the lamb 
of the Jewish passover. This was the beginning of a new 
life to the people of God—a life which looked backward to 
the sins and the promises of Eden, and forward to completed 
salvation in Christ. 

The story of that awful night in Egypt cannot but be im- 
pressive to every hearer. It will bear repetition to those 
most familiar with its every detail. It ought to be brought 
out afresh as a mind-picture before every class. 

Three things stand out for notice in this lesson ; 
danger. 


1, The 
2. God’s plan of escape, 3, Man’s part in securipg 








his safety. The danger is of death. God’s sentence has 
passed on every home in a sin-cursed land. God’s plan of 
escape is by the sprinkling of blood above the door of the 
doomed ones. Man’s part in securing his safety is by putting 
himself behind the commanded blood, and being ready to 
move or to wait at the call of God. 

What is this lesson to you? What danger are you in? 
What is God’s plan of escape for you? What part have you 
in securing your safety? Have you nap your part? If not, 
when will you do it? 

The following suggestions by C. H. M. are worthy of being 
emphasized in the teaching of this lesson: “The blood on 
the lintel secured Israel’s peace. ‘When I see the blood, I 
will pass over you.’ There was nothing more required in order 
to enjoy settled peace, in reference to the destroying angel, 
than the application of the blood of sprinkling. . . . That 
blood outside proved that all was perfectly, because divinely, 
settled ; and therefore perfect peace reigned within. A shade 
of doubt in the bosom of an Israelite would have been a dis- 
honor offered to the divinely appointed ground of peace—the 
blood of atonement. . .. A single doubt would have made 
Jehovah a liar, for he had said, ‘When J see the blood, I will 
pass over you.’ This wasenough. It was no question of per- 
sonal worthiness. Self had nothing whatever to do in the matter. 
All under the cover of the blood were safe. They were not 
merely in a salvable state, they were saved. . . . It was not 
upon his own thoughts, feelings, or experiences, respecting 
the blood, that the Israelite rested. This would have been 
a poor sandy foundation to rest upon. His thoughts and 
feelings might be too deep, or they might be shallow, they 
had nothing to do with his peace. It was not said, ‘When 
you see the blood, and value it as you ought, I will pass 
over you.’ This would have been sufficient to plunge him 
in dark despair about himself, inasmuch as it was quite 
impossible the human mind could ever sufficiently appre- 
ciate the precious blood of the lamb. What gave peace was 
the fact that Jehovah’s eye rested upon the blood, and that 
he knew its worth. This tranquillized the heart. The blood 
was outside, and the Israelite inside, so that he could not 
possibly see it; but God saw it, and that was quite enough.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


This is one of the Old Testament lessons representing so 
much New Testament gospel that it must not be superficially 
taught. Do not make it a mere story, striking as it is; do 
not stop at relating the tenth plague and the wonderful deliv- 
erance of the Israelites. Those who are timid in interpreting 
the types of the Old Testament need not hesitate at present- 
ing what is embodied in our golden text, or teaching as in 
the Revised Version, “ our passover also hath been sacrificed, 
even Christ.” Ifany of the class have brought the list of 
plagues, accept and briefly use the information, with a few 
questions upon God’s commands and Pharaoh’s continued 
refusal. Tell that God told Moses that after this tenth and 
worst plague Pharaoh would thrust them out. That night at 
midnight in every house of the Egyptians there should be 
one dead, but God had a plan to save his people and give a 
lesson to teach the world how by the death of one all could 
have life. 

On a day appointed, the head of each family of the Israel- 
ites, was to get a lamb, young, strong, without spot or fault ; 
on the fourteenth day of the month they were to kill the 
lamb; but not a bone of it had to be broken. It was to bea 
feast and a sacrifice. The blood was precious, for in the marks 
of the blood of the lamb, Israel was saved that night. They 
were to take a bunch of hyssop, a branch and leaves of a 
plant which had a bitter taste, and, dipping’a branch in the 
blood, should sprinkle it in drops on the side-posts and across 
the top of the door to the house. Then with the marks of 
blood on the sides and lintel that is across the top of the 
door, no one should go out of the house until morning. 

To make this plain, you can prepare a picture at home. 
Draw an outline of a door, which can surely be done by any 
one who can rule lines of proper proportions for the frame, 
panels, threshold, side and upper posts, and on the sides and 
lintel make red spots to represent blood. 

Show the picture, and question to be sure it is understood 
as God’s command. Read verses 12and 13. Then picture the 
difference between the closed houses with marked doors, and 
the homes of Egypt. At midnight the Lord went into every 
house and the oldest child was dead; in the palace, in the 
prison, even in the stables among the cattle, death had gone. 
Do you know how sad it is when there is one dead,—how the 
friends cry and mourn, how the street is still, and people 
speak softly as they pass by? Supposethere was one dead in 
every house through all the land ! 

What were the Israelites doing that night, inside the 
marked doors? They were each family eating a lamb. It 
had been roasted in the fire, and was to be eaten with bitter 
herbs and bread made without leaven,—what we call yeast. 
So as God told them they kept the feast, and if any of the 
lamb was left it was to be burned in the fire; for it could not 
be eaten like common food, only in the Passover feast. They 
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were to have their shoes or sandals on their feet ready to 
walk, their long cloaks fastened with a girdle round the 
waist not to hinder them as they went in haste, and each 
have a staff to help in the journey. So they were to keep the 
feast which was called the Lord’s Passover. Why was it so 
called? What was the token on the doors? God has said, 
“ When I see the blood, I will pass over you.” What was in 
each house of the Egyptians ? But in each house of the 
Israelites was the sign of blood, a dead lamb, and they were 
safe. Was it only one feast they were to keep? Each year 
at the same time they were to keep the same Passover feast, 
and to count it as the beginning of the year. God remem- 
bered the children, too, for he said, when the children asked 
what it meant they should be told: “It is the sacrifice of the 
Lord’s passover,” and how he passed over and saved them in 
that night of sorrow. What do we mean by asacrifice? An 
offering made. The thousands of lambs then and every year 
offered were pictures of the Saviour to come. 

What is our golden text? What is Jesus called in that 
verse? Since he has died on the cross, his life offered for 
the sins of many, we can say “our passover also hath been 
sacrificed, even Christ.” In whose place did he die? For 
his sake those who believe in his shed blood shall be for- 
given, and the Lord will pass over their sins and remember 
them no more. There are many things in this picture which 
teach us of Jesus Christ, our sacrifice for sin. He was called 
“the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world,”— 
“the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.’ What 
kind of lamb was the Jew to select? So Jesus was pure, 
perfect, without spot or fault. How did he die? “Brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter,’ “not a bone was broken.” 
When ‘did he die? On the fourteenth day of the same 
month at the very hour of the evening sacrifice. What 
mark saved the Israelites? “The blood of Jesus Christ”. 
cleanses and saves from sin. Where was the blood put on the 
doors? On the sides, where they could see it as they passed 
out overhead ; that they might look up and be thankful; 
not on the sill or threshold, lest they might tread it under 
foot. We cannot see the blood of Christ, but we know it was 
shed for us; he came to earth and showed us how to live, he 
died that we might trust in his death, he went to heaven and 
pleads for us there that we might look up to him as our 
sacrifice. Those who refuse him are said to “trample on the 
Son of God.” Suppose any Jew had refused to use the blood, 
had said “TI am too sinful,” or “It willdo no good,” would he 
have been safe ? 

Do you wonder that the Passover was thankfully kept as 
a memorial? How can you show your love and thankfulness 
for Christ our passover ? 


QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


Exodus 12: 1, 2—By whose command, and how, was the 
exodus from Egypt noted in the Jewish calendar? Name, 
from the chart, the Jewish months. In which were the 
three great annual feasts celebrated? By what other name 
was the first month known? (Esther 3:7.) What month 
should be regarded as first in the sacred calendar of each 
child of God? What characteristic of the church of God 
appears in its first typical celebration of deliverance from sin? 
(v. 3; 1 Thess. 4: 9.) How was it signified, in this feast, that 
the family relation should not be dependent upon natural 
kinship? (v.4; John 10: 16.) Who constituted the family 
that gathered about Jesus at the last passover feast? What 
relationship existed between him and them? (Matt. 12: 
49, 50.) 

Verse 5.—What condition of the sacrifice was essential to 
its acceptance? How was it fitted for its sacred mission ? 
(v. 6.) Why were docility, purity, soundness and separation 
required in the sacrificed victim? (Heb. 7: 26. Note each 
clause carefully.) Why could none but a perfect man redeem 
man? What outward sign of obedience was required of every 
household desiring salvation? (vs. 22, 23.) Did the Lord 
pass through Egypt by means of an angel, who, not being 
omniscient, needed this blood sign, or was it required for other 
reasons? Has his church in any succeeding age been exempt 
from an outward sign of obedience? What is the sign at 
present essential to the fulfilling of all righteousness? (Matt. 
3: 13-15.) Is it important or unimportant that the sign be 
attended to ifthe inward feast be observed? Is it of much 
consequence whether we conceal our richest experiences or 
declare them unto others ? 

Verse 8.—Is strength for our journey derived from the 
observance of the sign or from the incorporation of the sacri- 
fice into our own being? What was the severest fire through 
which our sacrifice passed? (Matt. 27:46.) What must be 
wholiy banished as we eat our Passover, sacrificed for us? 
(1 Cor. 5: 7,8.) What must be ever present as we partake 
of him? (Psa. 38:18.) How are we taught, in this early 
feast, that our Passover retains the fullness of his essence and 
completeness of his being? (v. 9.) How are we taught that 
this sacrifice is devoted to one purpose only? (v, 10.) 

Verse 11.—With what preparation for a forward march at 
the call of the Lord were the children of Israel to eat their 
first passover? What lesson should we learn therefrom? 





(Eph. 6:14, 15.) What gracious deliverance was to be 
antiually commemorated by this ordinance? (vs. 12-14) 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


When Korah, Dathan, and Abiram were about to be con- 
sumed for their rebellion, the Lord commanded the children 
of Israel to separate themselves from them. So God’s people 
are called out of Babylon that they may not share her woes 
(Rev. 18: 6). The Crusaders, fighting with the temporal 
sword for Christ, were distinguished from the pagans by the 
cross borne on the shoulder. When it was resolved by the 
citizens of a certain captured German city to rid themselves 
of their enemies by a sudden night onslaught, every man 
wore a white garment over his dress, so that friends and ene- 
mies might be distinguished. Every Israelitish house was dis- 
tinguished from the Egyptians’ houses by the blood upon 
the lintel. That was an essential preparation for deliverance. 

If man does his part, God will not fail todo his. Here is 
a money order made payable to you; but it is valueless 
unless you endorse it. If you refuse to do so, you cannot 
complain if the money is not paid you. Nor can you claim 
the fulfillment of God’s promised deliverance, unless you 
endorse it. Accept it, and deliverance is sure. 

It is fitting that we should keep a memorial of our great 
deliveranees and great blessings. Your church keeps the 
anniversary of its founding, so does your Sunday-school. 
You know what the Fourth of July commemorates, and what 
is meant by Thanksgiving Day. Israel had to keep the me- 
morial of this passover deliverance forever. What memo- 
rial do you keep of your great deliverance from sin and death ? 

Deliverance Prepared For.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 
2, p. 185, 3 503,—Just as I am; ? 504—General Burn; vol. 
3, p. 87, 2 613,—One Prepared ; Krummacher’s Parables,— 
Hillel and Maimon; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 
482, 3 2820,—Salvation on God’s Terms Only; Foster’s Prose 
Illustrations, First Series, p. 522, 3 4650,—Neglecting Prepa- 
ration; @ 4651,—A Reason for Preparation; Second Series, 
p. 638,  11155,—The Advantage of Preparation. 

Deliverance Assured.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
First Series, p. 23,—Assurance of Safety; Second Series, p. 
22,—The Joy of Assurance; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclo- 
peedia, p. 169, ¢ 964,—Christ Ever Faithful; Foster’s Prose 
Illustrations, First Series, p. 187, 2 1435,—The Sinner’s 
Deliverance. 

Deliverance -Commemorated.—See The Biblical Treasury, 
vol. 4, p. 162, 3 916,—The Passover on Mt. Gerizim; Fos- 
ter’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 317, 3 2697,—The 
Memorial of Gratitude; ? 2699,—The Offering of Grati- 
tude. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
THE BLOOD. 
TO MAN TO GOD 
A Token A Reminder 
of the Covenant. 


BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD, WHICH TAKETH AWAY 
| THE SIN OF THE WORLD! 








SAVED FROM 





NATURAL DEATH SPIRITUAL DEATH 


BY THE BLOOD OF THE LAMB. 





JEWISH PASSOVER FEAST. 
YE SHALL OBSERVE THIS THING FOREVER. 
| OUR PASSOVER FEAST. 


| THIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME. 


WHEN I SEE THE BLOOD, 
I WILL PASS OVER YOU. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL. 


“The beginning of months,” in all the East, has always 
had a close connection with religious observances, from the 
remotest antiquity, in times both of paganism and of belief 
in the true God. Although the Jews in western countries 
can rely upon a better science for knowing when the passover 
should occur, yet originally the only way of determining the 
beginning of the month, as well as “the beginning of months,” 
was by actual observation of the new moon. If cloudy 
weather intervened, there was trouble. Those who are curi- 
ous in the matter can read up the matter in the better dic- 
tionaries or the special treatises. It is at least worth while 
to be informed as to the modes in which the appearance of 
the New Moon, and the actual beginning of the festival time, 
was telegraphed by various means, and announced by swift 
messengers. 

The same thing is to be seen in Muhammedan countries ; 
but it is searcely worth while to enter into any detail here. 





Nor is it worth while to enter into the intricate subject of 
the Jewish Calendar; especially as it cannot profitably be 
treated of except in connection with other prominent modes 
of reckoning time, our own included. For this purpose per- 
haps the easiest, most summary way of getting at what the 
reader needs, is to consult Arago’s “Astroaomie Populaire,” of 
which there exists also a translation in English. It is enough 
now to say that as the solar year does not exactly coincide 
with twelve revolutions of the moon, a year which was made 
up of these twelve would in the course of time run the — 
rounds of the seasons, and, beginning a little earlier each 
year, bring the season of ingathering or harvest into sowing 
time ; and make the feast of the passover and the feast of 
tabernacles change places. To avoid this, an extra, or inter- 
calary, thirteenth month came in on occasion—for which 
see the dictionaries, 


To us, the most interesting thing about the passover’s occur- 
rence at the time of the full moon (fourteen days after the 
new moon, which began the month) was that it shows that 
the darkness over the earth at the time of the crucifixion 
was not a solar eclipse: though that phenomenon could 
never last longer than a few minutes, let alone three hours. 

Yet it is easy to see how the beginning of the month, or 
the beginning of months, should have an influence on pagan 
nations, especially those who worshiped either the powers of 
nature or the heavenly bodies. Nor is it difficult to see how 
actual observation of the appearance of the new moon should 
be the essential thing, even after the cycles of the moon 
came to be understood as a fact. 

With regard to the passover in general, as illustrated by 
eastern customs, the most prominent is the preservation of 
the rite by the Samaritans to the present day, But as full 
accounts of this have been preserved by eye-witnesses, it is 
hardly worth while for a second-hand description to be given 
here. 

In modern times, however, it is worth while to see what is 
the value of a lamb to a household. If the case of the 
Israelites’ slavery in Egypt was at all like that of the subject 
people under the Turks (and it is likely to have been worse 
rather than better), a lamb must have been a very costly and 
difficult thing for a household to procure, It must have been 
like a family’s purchasing their exemption from the death of 
their first-born by the sacrifice of the greater part of their 
store of supplies for the unfruitful seasog. Nowadays a lamb 
will be raised by a family in Syria for the winter, fattened 
chiefly with mulberry leaves, and the flesh and fat carefully 
“put down” for slow consumption; and that will furnish all 
the animal food for the family (except milk and butter of 
goats) until the next spring. That, to be sure, is only in case 
of great poverty ; but they who are too poor even to do this are 
probably more than those who are too rich. However, it is not 
proper to insist too strongly on parallels merely supposititious. 
Yet again, in our country, the Indians alone furnish an exam- 
ple of improvidence equal to that of great masses of the 
Orientals; or an exgmple of the readiness to put their whole 
substance at stake for anything less than the chance of prob- 
able increase. 

The “lamb” is the only English word we can well use to 
render the Hebrew; but it means “kid” as well. It is the 
common word for “a young of the flock,” whether of the 
sheep or goats. This indeed is to be seen from verse 5. 

It is to some a puzzle—especially to the some who see the 
mud hovels of modern Egypt—to know how the blood could 
be struck “on the two side posts and on the upper door post 
of the houses,” Yet it is the fact that mud houses, whether 
in Egypt or elsewhere, not only have generally both side posts 
and lintels, but these are often of wood ; an article frequently 
dearer than stone, but much more manageable. 

However, the picturing of this first passover in the imagi- 
nation is a rather difficult affair. It is difficult fo understand 
how “the whole assembly of the congregation” then could 
kill it between the evenings ; and yet that difficulty is some- 
what removed by noticing that it was the called assembly, 
perhaps oniy representative, and not general; and even_in 
the latter case not everybody would have been present. This 
provision seems to have a reference to the future, when the 
peeple should be settled in the promised land. Again, the 
provisions in verse 11, on the other hand, are easily enough 
understood when limited to that first passover; as we know 
that the later Jews did limit it; for they did not celebrate 
their passovers in that costume. 

The roasting of the animal entire, with its “ purtenance” 
or inwards, is not so strange. All that is done in many 
regions of the earth to this day. The later Jews, or at least 
some of them, used carefully to clean and replace the “ purte- 
nance” before roasting. Many peoples esteem the entrails a 
very delicacy. We ourselves eat liver and sweetbreads, and 
even brains and sausages with their membrane coverings 
many of our poor eat the “pluck;” and the case of the 
Scotch haggis and the German black puddings ought to 
reconcile us to all else that seems strange in the passover 
meal. The feasts recorded in Homer are other examples 
worthy of notice; and no well-informed reader of that 
glorious poet is satisfied with the squeamish efforts of some 
commentators to explain away the unappetizing parts, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS. RECEIVED. 


All publications geceived will be promptly noticed under this head. 
e interests of of our readers will Bs Faery us in dates - farther notice. | 


m BOOKS. 
Thomas Carlyle. By Moncure D. Conway. témo 7 ‘agape pp. vill, 
%5. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.00. 
The New T 
mo, pp. xx 


Cyel a ne oa Theol ,and Ecclesiastical Literature, A. 
John McClintock, D.D., and James Strong, 8. T. D. Vol. 
phage . 1120,. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Second Biennial Report of the State Board 06 ‘Agriculture to the Legis- 
lature of the State of Kansas for the rs 1879-1 1880, embracing sta- 
Ustical exhibits, together with a col ‘oumtine map ‘of the state and 
sectional mere in poses of each county, ete. 4to, pp. 640. Kansas: 
The State Board of Agriculture. 


at —. Version ; a reprint of the pafere Edition. 
: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.00. 


PAMPHLETS. 

The Blunders of @ Bashful Man. By the author of A Bad Boy’s Diary. 
The People’s Library.) 4to, pp. 30. New York: J. 8. Ogitv Vie a Co. 
rice, 10 cents, 

A History of be 9 Ate Assassination ee President James 2A. on 
field. Vv’ (The Peo rary. Mo, ew 
York: yg Ogiitie & Co. Price, eal: 2 25 cen te sie 

The Beautiful Wretch; a one story. By William Black. With 

tic illustr ecg Square panoany.) 1émo, pp. 
®. New York: ny and rothers. Price, 20 cents 

A Sermon preached before the Central Church, Chicago, I11., October 12, 

+ beng the Sunday pier the third annual mee’ of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association held in that city. By the Rev. David 
Swing. 16mo, pp. 18. Ohicago: The American Humane Association. 

Remarks of Miwa See Brawn of Chicago, president of the American 
H ublic momne, -. Association Hall, Phila- 
delphia, on the oeentieg of 4 Movember 17, 1880, n the subject of the 
transportation of liviug animals over one ra ways. l6mo, pp. ZA. 

Ohicago : American Humane Associa‘ 


One of the deities which have followed the introduc- 
tion of new methods in historical study has been the 
overthrow of the older school text-books and the pre- 
sentation of elementary school histories prepared on a 
more scientific basis. Of this latter class a fair example 
is A Brief History of Ancient Peoples—of which the 
greater portion is prepared by Mrs. J. Dorman Steele. 
Instead of occupying the scholar solely with the lives of 
kings and the details and dates of battles, this work com- 
presses the merely political history into as narrow limits 
as possible, and devotes the greater space to the civilization 
and the manners and customs of the different peoples whose 
history it tells. Indeed, each national section is divided 
into four chapters, under the captions respectively of 
“The Political History,” “The Civilization,” “The 
Manners and Customs,” and a “Summary” which serves 
to bring the pteceding chapters into perspective. To 
this is added a list of select books of reference and a 
condensed chronology. The book treats of the histories 
of Egypt, of Babylonia and Assyria, of Pheenicia, of 
Judea, of Media and Persia, of India, of China, of Greece 
and of Rome, and is illustrated with colored maps clearly 
printed, and not overloaded with names. The numerous 
engravings have been selected discriminatingly, and are a 
genuine help to the understanding of the book. An 
appendix tells of the Seven Wonders of the World and 
The Seven Wise Men, and supplies some Historical 
Recreations or puzzling questions on the precéding his- 
tory. The book is one likely to prove useful to the pri- 
vate student as well as in the academy and the school. 
(12mo, pp. xxviii, 312. New York and Chicago: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. Price, $1.25.) 





It is not often that two books on the same subject, 
issued almost simultaneously by the same publishers, are 


Club No, 9, and Professor Austin B. Fletcher’s Advanced 
Readings and Recitations. The former is a thin 16mo of 
little more than a hundred pages, the latter a 12mo of 
nearly five hundred; but the value of the two books 
stands ip inverse proportion to their sizes. Mr. Baker’s 
book is a varied collection of humorous and pathetic 
pieces in poetry and prose, adapted for use by the amateur 
reader, The main body of its selections are drawn from 
recent literature,—partly, indeed, from the newspapers ; 
and although tne quality of the book might have been im- 
proved by the omission of one or two pieces, the collection 
is, on the whole, one of the best of recent works of its 
class, Professor Fletcher's book lacks the freshness of 
the other. It contains a short elocutionary introduction 
of no particular ability or originality, which is followed 
by a series of dramatic and rhetorical pieces suitable for 
class reading. If the author’s endeavor was to gather 
into one collection all the hackneyed pieces which go to 
make up the padding of most books of elocution, he is to 
be congratulated on having achieved a commendable 
degree of success. (Boston: Lee and Shepard.—Reading 
Club No. 9, 16mo, pp. 106. Price, 50 cents.—Advanced 
Readings and Recitations. 12mo, pp. xxviii, 450. Price, 
$1.50.) 


The very popular author who adopts the pen-name of 
Marion Harland is more successful in her long novels than 
in her short stories. Her latest book, Handicapped, is com- 
posed of several quite brief stories, associated only by a 


depict human experiences without artistic embellishment. 
They at once suggest comparison with the work of other 
American writers of short stories, such as Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, or Mrs. Harriet 
Prescott Spofford ; and this comparison they do not well 
endure, being in every way inferior to the work of Miss 
Phelps and Mrs, Cooke. But they have a certain power 
of pathos, and show a true appreciation of the innate 
heroism of many a “common-place” life. (12mo, cloth, 
pp. vii, 397. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$1.50.) 


- The late Dr. E. G. Brooks was for many years one of 
the most prominent and efficient of American Univer- 
salist ministers; and it is natural that his friends and 
fellow-workers should call for such a memoir as The 
Life-work of Elbridge Gerry Brooks, prepared by his son, 
Mr. E. 8. Brooks, The book fully-presents the work of 
its subject as pastor, author, and denominational organ- 
izer. It is well written; but a serious blemish is to be 
found in the historical preludes wherewith the biographer 
seeks to illuminate the deeds of his subject. The analogy 
between the various great events in the world’s history, 
and the actions of Dr. Brooks of which they are the sup- 
posed counterparts, is at times so forced and unnatural 
as to react to the injury of the effect which they are 
designed to heighten. (12mo, cloth, pp. viii, 247. Boston: 
Universalist See oo House. i $1.25.) 


Mrs. Julia McNair Wright is widely known as the 
author of several controversial novels, which not only 
take high ground in behalf of Protestant freedom and 
the rights of conscience, but which are kept at concert 
pitch in intensity, and enthusiasm, Mrs. Wright’s most 
recent book The Oath-keeper of Ferano, a story of life in 
Italy and the struggle there against papal tyranny, 
verges on the sensational,—a defect which it is difficult 
to avoid when dealing with the history of recent evangeli- 
cal effort in Italy. Otherwise the book will be attractive 
to many intelligent readers. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 413. 
Philadelphia: The -American Sunday-school Union. 
Price, $1.50.) 


Among our younger American novelists Mr. George 
W. Cable has a good place, which he has made by culti- 
vating a field wholly his own,—that of life in Louisiana 
in the early part of this century. His latest book, 
Madame Delphine, though issued in covers, is really little 
more than a magazine novelette, being too brief to be 
called a novel. It will neither help nor hurt his reputa- 
tion. It is clearly faithful to the time and the type of 
character which it describes, and it has power; but its 
action is melodramatic and its atmosphere heated and 
unwholesome. (l6mo, cloth, pp. iv, 425. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 75 cents.) 

The aim of the modest novel entitled Annals of Brook- 
dale,a New England Village, is better than its execution. 
As a picture of the rural life of New England in the first 
part of this century it cannot claim any high rank ; and 
the introduction of letters describing a European town is 
notto be commended as literary art, nor for the novelty 
of the descriptions given. (12mo, cloth, pp. 243. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. ios & Co. saidmaie $1.25.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


N. Tibbals and Son promise a new edition of the 
Rev. 8. Baring-Gould’s Legends of the Patriarchs and 
Prophets, and other Old Testament characters. 








A new illustrated edition of Spurgeon’s John Plough- 
man’s Talk is about to be issued in London. The sale of 
the book is said to have already reached a total of three 
hundred thousand. 


Mr. William Black’s novelette The Beautiful Wretch 
which appeared on this side as a serial in Harper’s 
Weekly has been added to the Franklin Square Library. 
The illustrations which accompanied the story in the 
Weekly are retained. ~ 


F. H. Revell, Chicago, will issue immediately Secret 
Power: or, The Secret of Success in Christian Life, by 
Mr. D. L. Moody. The same publisher has also in press 
a sixth and revised edition of the Rev. Lewis O. Thomp- 
son’s The Prayer-meeting and its Improvements, with an 
introduction by the Rey. Dr, A. E. Kittredge. 

Harper and Brothers, who recently issued the Ameri- 
can edition of Westcott and Hort’s Greek New Testa- 
ment, with an introduction by the Rev. Dr. Schaff, have 





general similarity of tone, and by a common purpose to 


Greek text of Westcott and Hort and the English of the 
Revised Version on opposite pages. 


Charles Scribner’ s Sons’ series of Boys’ Classics of His- 
tory and Legend, which was begun with Mr. Sidney 
Lanier’s The Boys’ Froissart and The Boys’ King Arthur, 
will be increased in the early fall by the Boys’ Mabino- 
gion, which deals with the Welsh legends of King Arthur 
and his Knights, and thus forms a companion to the pre- 
ceding volume of the series. 


The latest addition to the Humboldt Library of Popu- 
lar Science Literature is some Popular Scientific Lec- 
tures, by Professor H. Helmholtz. The collection con- 
tains Professor Helmholtz’s series of lectures on “ The 
relation of optics to painting,” and three detached lec- 
tures on “The origin of the planetary system,” 
“ Thought in medicine,” and “ Academic freedom in the 
German universities.” 


A valuable and timely article on The Plan of the New 
Bible Revision by the Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, 
who gives a detailed exposition of the general principles 
upon which the Revisers worked, forms the opening 
article in The Presbyterian Review for July. The other 
articles of the number are Professor Z. M. Humphrey’s 
appreciative notice of Henry Boynton Smith, Professor 
J. W. Mears’s Grounds and Methods of the Temperance 
Reform, the continuation of Professor T. W. Hunt’s 
series on Early English Literature, and the first article, 
by Professor Charles A. Briggs, of a new series on Criti- 
cal Theories of the Sacred Scriptures in Relation to their 
Inspiration. The very valuable department of Reviews 
of Recent Theological Literature, English and foreign, 
extends to about forty pages in this number. 


WORK "AND WORKERS. 


Berit’ sw sit 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Atoka.....-.-... August 11, 12 
Georgia, state, at Griffin ....-.....---.-..--.-.-. August 24, 25 
North Carolina, state, at Salem_.............-.September 1, 2 
Virginia, state, at Petersburg -.........--.-..... . October 5, 6 
Kansas, state, at Emporia........-... -..--..-.. October 11-13 
New Hampshire, state, at Rochester-...-----.-...... Nov. 1-3 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 
Ocean Grove Sunday-school Congress, at Ocean Grove, New 


PRIS cite ctmntbes dson cemmanse conn qpee sa cpes July 18-28 
Thousand Islands Sunday-school Parliament, at Thousand 
Islands Park, New York.....----....----....-. July 20-29 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
BEY, -ccenntccscccadonennas ses cnanccus cose at Auigast 2-12 
Wisconsin State Sunday-school Assembly, at Green Lake, 
MAGNE. i.- oemescd cnn cei. 


-- o-+-----2- August 2-12 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
MTORR hn cists Serena s eeteneniacaicusosonesAhngnat 3-18 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at Framingham, 
Massachusetts --_- omrierenone tet Ga 23 to September 2 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—It is announced that the Kansas State Sunday-school 


Association will hold its next annual convention at 
Emporia, October 11-13. 


—October 6 and 7 has been appointed as the date for the 
meeting of the Fourteenth Scottish Sunday-school Con- 
vention at Dunfermline. The following are among the 
proposed subjects of discussion : (1.) “ The proper accommo- 
dation and appliances for Sunday-school work;” (2.) 
“The systematic inspection of Sunday-schools ; ” (3.) 
“ Bands of Hope in connection with Sunday-schools ;” 
(4.) “The periodical examination of scholars ;” (5.) 
“ How to retain senior scholars in connection till they 
become members of the church;” (6.) “Children’s 
churches ;” (7.) “ How the ordinary pulpit services may 
be rendered more attractive tothe young;” (8.) “Should 
Sunday-schools have summer vacations?” (9.) “ Train- 
ing classes and preparatory meetings for teachers ;” (10.) 
“The hours of public worship and Sunday-schools; is a 
change desirable and practicable ?’’ The topics for ad- 
dresses to be delivered at the public meeting on the even- 
ing of the 7th are (1.) “The true aim of Sunday-school 
teaching ;” (2.) “The qualifications and responsibilities 
of teachers ;’’ (3.) “‘ The encouragements and rewards of 
Sunday-school teaching.” 


—An epitomized programme is given below of the Sea- 
side Sunday-school Assembly to be held at Asbury Park, 
N. J., August 2-12. Those desirous of obtaining the 
full programme should address the Rey. J. L. Wells, at 
Asbury Park. The Assembly will be opened on the even- 
ing of Tuesday, August 2, with a prayer and praise meeting, 
followed by words of greeting in which the Rev, Drs, J. H. 





nearly ready a Greek-English New Testament with the 


Brookes and Herrick Johnson will take part, Wednesday, 
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Anat 8, will be dvevie to » Christian literature. The 
Rev. Dr. A. A. Hodge, Mr, Anthony Comstock, and the 
Rev. James A. Worden, will be among the speakers. 
Sunday-school missions will be the general topic for 
* Thursday; the Rev. Drs. J. W. Dulles, F. L. Patton, 
W. P. Breed, the Rev. G. R. Alden, Mrs. Alden, and Mr. 
A. O. Van Lennep, will speak. On Friday, “Science and 
the Bible” will be the topic for discussion. The Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Brookes-will speak on “ Practical methods for 
counteracting infidelity ;” the Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson 
will portray his standard of “ Christian manliness ;” and 
the Hon. G. R. Wendling will discuss “Ingersollism from 
a secular standpoint.” ‘Sabbath ” will be the topic of 
the Saturday meetings; and on Sunday, August 7, the 
theme will be “ Revivals.” On Monday the whole day 
will be devoted to temperance. The methods of temper- 
ance work in the Sunday-school will be discussed, and 
various temperance meetings and conferences will be 
held. Among the speakers engaged are Mr. John Wana- 
maker, the Rey. A. A. Waite, the Rev. William Harris, 
and the Rev. Dr. J. H. Brookes. Tuesday will be devoted 
to foreign missions. Wednesday is set apart for Children’s 
Day ; and on Thursday the subject of Home Missions will 
be taken up. The main theme of Friday, the closing day, 
will be Revivals. In the evening a praise service will be 
held, and the presentation of certificates to the normal 
class students will take place. 


—A first programme has just been issued for the six- 
teenth annual convention of the Kentucky Sunday- 
school Union, which meets at Elizabethtown, August 
2-4. The seventeen delegates of the Union to the 
Toronto Convention will be present te give an account 
of what was done, and what they learned at Toronto. 
The Louisville schools will send a delegate for each 
hundred of their membership; the other schools of the 
state will not be restricted to any number. Entertain- 
ment will be provided for all who attend; but those who 
expect to attend are requested to notify Mr. W. H. 
Marriott, the chairman of the local committee, before 
July 25. The theme of the convention will be: “The 
Work,—Past, Present, Prepared, Promoted,” which will 
be treated as in the following scheme: Wednesday, 
August 3,9 A. M. Past: Question, “Why.am I here?” 
voluntary answers; Reports: (1.) Exeeutive Committee, 
(2.) Secretary and Treasurer, (3.) Vice-President ; Discus- 
sion: “ Wanted! a faithful vice-president ;” praise meet- 
ing.—2 P. M. Present: “ Failed! a model superintend- 
ent;” “Lost! a teacher’s chance of success;” “Found! 
a new scholar ;” address: “ Biblical geography ;” prom- 
ise meeting.—8 P. M. “Christians out of Sunday-school : 
(1.) What they don’t do; (2.) What they can do; (3.) 
What they ought to do.”—Thursday, August 4, 9 A. M. 
Prepared: “How a busy man prepares his lesson ;” 
“‘ How to secure attention;” “How to ask questions; ”’ 
“ How to stimulate Bible study;” Bible reading.—2 P. M. 
Promoted: “By definiteness of aim;” “By teachers’ 
meetings ;” “By personal effort;” “By power of Holy 
Ghost ;”. prayer meeting.—8 P.M. Lecture: “ Joys and 
triumphs of Sunday-school work;” address: “To the 
work;” consecration meeting. The committee request 
that all persons to whom this notice may come will set 


apart Sunday, July 31, as a day of prayer for the con- 
vention. 4 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—About a hundred and seventy-five delegates were in 
attendance at the convention of the South Kentucky 
Christian Missionary and Sunday-school Associations held 
at Madisonville, June 22-24. The report of the executive 
committee showed that during the year about $1,000 had 
been raised, and that four evangelists had been appointed, 
who had since received into the church about a hundred 
and forty-five persons, and had organized eight schools. 


‘—A New York correspondent sends some further details 
concerning the recent meeting of the state association : 
“In our New York State Convention held at Cortland, 
June 7-9, a new departure was made. While the stdte 
of New York has on the Sunday-school map.a.star for 
every county, typical of organization, yet underlying~all 
this is the fact’ that nearly one-half of the children are 
not under Sunday-school influences; and organization 
does not amount to much, if with it is not carried per- 
sonal effort and labor. Men are busy with their daily 
cares.and toils, and we felt that those gentlemen who are 
engaged in the labor were doing what they could, and 
the results obtained are not what they ought to be; so 
we decided to call in the aid of the women of the state 
to help us. A general lady secretary is appointed with 
headquarters in Syracuse, New York; the county secre- 
taries then appoint ladies in each of their counties and 





townships who are to go forth as missionaries, and who 
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are op pavenn? ‘solicitation wa nti vemnesh effort to 
endeavor to gather into the Sunday-schools the untaught 
children. These ladies aré to be a part and portion of 
the state association, and to be under the supervision 
of the state executive committee. We may not succeed 
in this effort; but if we do not, we shall keep on trying 
until we accomplish our object.” 

—It was natural that the convention of the Massa- 
chusetts State Sunday-school Association, held at Martha’s 
Vineyard, June 28-30, meeting, as it did, so soon after the 
International Convention at. Toronto, should give up its 
first evening to reports from that meeting, and the con- 
the sideration of the work done there. On the morning of 
second day the convention proceeded to its own particular 
work. Professor L. T. Townsend of Boston University, 
who was the first speaker, delivered an able address on 
“The origin and history of the New Testament.” This 
was fittingly followed by the Rev. A. A. Wright’s address 
on “The Revised New Testament,” and by miscellaneous 
addresses on. Sunday-school work. The evening was 
mainly devoted to the subject of temperance. The Rev. 
Dr. A. J. Gordon said that the author of evil must em- 
body himself in some form, and the form he generally 
took wasalcohol. He contended that “total abstinence” 
should be written on the Sunday-school banners, and 
that the teacher, to be consistent, should be a total ab- 
stainer. The teacher cannot lift the scholar to a higher 
plane than that on which he himself stands. Mr. D. L, 
Moody was present at the exercises of the third day, and 
conducted the question-box department for some fifteen 
minutes. The Rev. A. E. Dunning spoke on “ The relation 
of the church to the Sunday-school,” and. Miss Jennie E. 
Merrill gave an interesting presentation’ of methods in 
the primary department. In the evening Mr. Moody, 
with characteristic energy, gave a trenchant talk on 
“The work before us.” Altogether the convention was 
a very profitable one, the large attendance at the majority 
of the meetings giving evidence of the esti interest in 
the work. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—More than one hundred pupils belong to the school 
maintained by the Stockton Chinese Mission of Califor- 
nia, which held its anniversary June 19, and of these 
two have been received into the membership of the Con- 
gregational Church during the year. 

—Over a thousand children took part in the annual 
dual service of “ Praise and Patriotism ” at the Roseville 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Newark, New Jersey. 
Small flags were distributed among the children, and at 
the conclusion of the service all sung the national anthem 
amidst the waving of the flags. 


—At the anniversary of the Sunday-school at Sher- 
bourne, Dorset, part of the exercises was a flower ser- 
vice conducted by the pastor. After the service an 
ample supply of flowers was sent to the workhouse, the 
almshouse, and the hospital of the town, and five ham- 
pers of flowers were forwarded tothe London hospitals. 
The number of scholars in the school is 420. 


—Every quarter the superintendent of the Tabernacle 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Newark, New 
Jersey, issues a printed report of the school work during 
the quarter. Last quarter’s report shows the total num- 
ber of officers and teachers to be 41, with an average 
attendance of 36. The average attendance of the schol- 
ars in the main department is 142, in the intermediate 
department 54, and in the primary department 116. The 
average attendance of scholars at the morning preaching 
service is 161, and the number of new scholars received 
86. The quarter’s collections amounted altogether to 
$284.94. Of the 36 teachers, 10 are reported as present 
every Sunday, and 14 as haying but one absence. 





MISSIONS. 


—One of the secretaries of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society in an address before the Mildmay Conference 
spoke of Ceylon as being the centre of a work which in 
the future may be the means of evangelizing India. All 
classes of Europeans and Orientals meet in this small 
island, and the effective evangelistic work done there is 
by them carried to widely sundered peoples. There are 
now on the island thirty-eight missionaries, eighty-two 
native ministers, 7,259 communicants and 35,000 bap- 
tized adherents. 


— Here is an interesting incident from the recent experi- 
ence of an agent of the American Bible Society: “ At 
Teheran I had the pleasure of meeting a British military 
officer who has spent twenty years in the India service, 
and is familiar with affairs in the Punjaub district. He 
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iting Meshed and ousishuaiiing to the Afghan oti Turk- 
istan borders. There he found copies of the Scriptures 
in Persian and Tikki-Tarkoman. There a man had 
called upon him who represented himself as a Mussul- 
man in name, but really a Jew, who like his brethren 
had been compelled to profess Mohammedanism, or suf- 
fer death or banishment. He said that, through the 
colporteurs of the ‘American priests’ in Teheran (the 
Presbyterian missionaries), a New Testament had found 
its way into his hands; that his eyes had been opened, 
and he had come to believe in Christianity as the only 
true religion. He asked the colonel if he considered 
him a Christian. He replied: ‘ Do you believe Jesus 
Christ to be the true Messiah? Do-you believe and trust 
in him.alone as your Saviour? Do you accept the Old 
and New Testaments as the word of God?’ An affirma- 
tive reply was given. Then said the colonel, in his 
brusk Scotch way, ‘ Well, my friend, so far as I can see, 
you are a Christian.’ The man replied: ‘Oh, I’m so 
glad to hear you say so! I do want to be a Christian, 
and I am glad you think I am one.” They talked 
further on the subject, and the inquirer was ‘ instructed 
more fully in this way.’ He said that he was selling 
the Scriptures on his own account; that he had bought 
up a number from the colporteurs sent from Teheran, 
and was selling them at an advance. This is certainly 
very interesting and encouraging, and it comes from an 
unlooked-for quirter.” 


GENERAL. 

—By June 1, the English Bible and Prayer Union had 
enrolled 124,731 members. The additions within the 
month included new members from America, Asia, and 
Africa. 


—Classes in New Testament Greek for Sunday-school 
teachers were commenced by the Glasgow Sunday-school 
Union in April last, and have since been successfully 
carried on with a good attendance of teachers of both 
sexes. 


—Sunday-school Day was observed by the London 
Sunday-school Union on Wednesday, June 29. In the 
afternoon achoral concert composed of five thousand voices 
selected from the Sunday-schools of the city, was held 
in the Crystal Palace. 


—At the recent meeting of the Presbyterian Alliance 
of India, several resolutions were adopted in favor of 
the union of the various Presbyterian churches of India 
into one organization, A scheme was adopted for the 
establishment of a college at Allahabad, with not less 
than three ordained professors, in which a complete 
theological training should be given, the medium of 
instruction being English and Hindu. 

—aA steady increase in the success of the Sunday-school 
department of the American Home Missionary Society’s 
work is reported. The contributions in this department 








. for the official year recently closed, were nearly quadruple 


those of four yearsago. The organization of 224 newschools 
is reported, making the total number under the care of 
the missionaries 1,658. The number of Sunday-school and 
Bible-class scholars is set at 99,898. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that these reports are defective, and do not 
show the complete results of the work. 


—The sixty-fifth annual report of the American Bible 
Society for the year 1880-1881, just issued, makes an 
octavo pamphlet of 204 pages. The Society’s work for 
the year in the home field shows the visitation of 691,- 
545 families, the supplying of 84,191 destitute families 
with copies of the Scriptures, and of 42,915 individuals 
besides. The Sunday-schools supplied were 894 in num- 
ber. There were sent to agents of the Society at home 
and abroad 30,222 books, 40,857 copies of the Scriptures 
were granted to varjous organizations to assist them in 
their work, and 15,646 copies were distributed to schools 
organized by the American Sunday-school Union. 


—The annual three days’ conference held at Mildmay 
“Park, England, was opened on June 22 and continued 
in session till June 24. This year’s subject was “ Wait- 
ing upon God” and “ Walking with God.” After the 
preliminaries, in which Lord Radstock and Mr. 8, A. 
Blackwood took part, the Rev. Marcus Rainsford opened 
the conference with some leading thoughts upon the 
year’s subject. The Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser spoke of the 
importance of searching the Scriptures—not reading 
them merely—as a part of waiting upon God. Lord 
Polwarth emphasized the duty of waiting, showing from 
Old Testament example how many had gone astray 
simply through not waiting; and the Rev. W. H. M. H. 
Aitken, the evangelist, followed with the thought that 
one reason why even when waiting we fail to hear the 





has recently been traveling in “Northeastern Persia, vis- 


voice of God is that our spiritual experience is too one- 
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sided and too ind: intent 6 upon sti voices 
of self. Mr. Grattan Guinness, presented 
Christ as our great example of waiting. 
On the morning of June 23, the Rev. Dr. 
Horatius Bonar spoke on “ Walking with 
God ; its helps and hindrances.” In the 
evening the Rev. W. H. Webb-Peploe de- 
livered an address on “The preliminaries 
and accessories of walking with God ;” 
and the Rev. Dr. Mackay of Hull spoke 
with characteristic vigor on “ Walking 
with God exemplified.” The attendance 
throughout was good ; in several instances 
overflow meetings had tw be held. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
soription list at any time, The wniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printea during these months 
in addition to the issue for subscribers, - 





“SPECIAL NoTices. 


Parents should not fo’ that their shoe bills can be 
reduced one-half by purc ng for their children shoes 
— the A. 8. T. Black Tip upon them, ey wear as 

long as the metal, while ing to the beauty of the 





“ The literary and artistic event oa the Summer.” 


THE MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAY 
SCRIBNER | & 


Contains the boy oe — of Two 


by the auth f 
A Sea-Side Novelette, an Recess’ Txt: 
fler,” entitled “ she Daughter of Henry Sage 
Rittenhouse”; and 


ts »> by H. H. Bovgsen, one 
Queen Titania,” oF nis best stories. 
These Novelettes complete a series, which 
has included Mrs. BURNETT’s “A Fair Barba- 
rian;” W. D. Howe.tis’s “A Fearful Re- 
sganesbille ” G. W. CABLR’s “ Madame Del- 
ne,” ete 
Among other features of special interest are : 


Etretat, Normandy, a brllieasiy Sinaeeted 


the Soreeeaee made famous by recent 
nters, Readienioe, Butin’s “ Sailor’s 
ife,” and a wonderful full-page engraving, 
by Cole, of LEPAGE’s “ First Communion,” are 
among the many accompan rag fo A illustrations. 
New rt. The Isle of 2 SUSAN 
po COOLIDGR, with ~ 5 pr mt 
HAM, INNESS, Jr., BLUM, LUNGREN and others. 


| ON THE Hupson.” De- 
Ice-Yachting seribin ts exciting sport, 
with spirited ia by , -_ 

x wine n Submarine 
Robert Fulton’s Guauary, printed from Ful- 
ton’s hitherto unpublished manuscript, 


“The People’s Problem.” “Suaeatng : 


cal way 
to alter the government of this country into 
the papers originally planned by its founders, 
vernment by the people,’ Y instead of by 

a eo ine. ‘. rane 
contributes the first of two pa- 
E. C, Stedman pers on “ Poetry in uneven.” 


he Vi - 

A Capital Short Story, “728, see Con: 

writer; Poems by Dr. HOLLAND and others; ; 

the last of the “Uncle Remus” series, by JoEL 
Saaweeee a etc., ete, 

Jul Sold everywhere ; 35 cents, 

THES CENT RYCO. (Formerly ScrraneEr & Co.) 

743 Broapway, N. Y. 


_ “Those who have had Dr. Gipson’s ‘Ages 
before Moses,’ will be glad to have his new vol- 
ume, The Mesalo Wile. TAs veleme t on 
“ey us, YM age Numbers the tr arenes 

and ts @ ing 8¢ ret. Lt 

found an adssivabte het aan in the study of the 





Sunday-school Lessons for the coming six 
months,”’ 
One vol, 12mo, 360 pages. Price, - $1.50, 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 


*,* Sent by mail, proper’, on receipt of jas Fractions 
__ may be sent in postage stamps. 


JUST READY. 


THE TENT IN THE NOTCH. 


A VACATION STORY. 
Sequel to “ Bark Cabin on Kearsarge.” 
BY EDWARD A. RAND, 
Author of * Pushing Ahead,” “ Roy's Dory,” “ Bark 
Cabin on Kearsarge.”” 
16mo. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 30 cents. 
PD. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Boston, 





NTED t States. L SELL AT 
AN AGENT Whiaur. move town Im the Unired stn and Er wrens erms. . 


SOMETHING OF REAL VALUE. 
Everybody's Sheet of Ready Information for only 25 cents. 


(IN CLUBS OF FIVE, 20 CENTS.) 


The contents of a 200-page book on one sheet, for 
ready reference, It contains the correct spelling 
of 25,000 words. 20,000 synonymous words. 2,000 
words of like pronunciation. Rules for spelling 
and punctuation, Using capital letters, and rules 
for letter writing. Being on one sheet it brings 
every word before you ata glance! No time wasted 
in looking through a dictionary! 

The 20,000 synonyms are alone worth the price of the sheet. A few examples need but be given to illus- 
trate its value. For “ Waste” there are 15 synonyms: “devastation, ravage, spoil. desolation, destruction, 
havoc, consumption, Soein—t9 Waste: spend, expend, dissipate, consume, squander. lavish, and 
pee Ol Invaluable to » be ge ey teachers, scholars, editors short-hand 


ters, and every ba ok i writes, as it is easily folded and carried ‘in sa se ' Price; opny 
See, postpaid ; in clubso fy 20 cents. Address, AGATE PUB., CO., 632 Sth St., Phiiad 


During the month of July subscriptions will be received for the a 
CAGO WEEKLY NEWS, extending from the date of receipt to Jane 
uary lst next for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. The CHICAGO 
WEEKLY NEWS isailarge 82-column paper, edited with special 
reference to the needs of the family circle. It is specially complete as 
a news paper, every issue presenting complete telegraphic reports of all 


important happenings the world over. Its Chicago Market Quota- 











tionsare full and trustworthy. Itis Independent in Politics, giv- 
ing all political inteligence free from partisan coloring, and discussing 
political questions without fear or favor as to parties. Condensed notes 
on Art, Literature, Science, Industries, Fashions, etc., and 
SIX COMPLETED STORLES In everv issue. It is the cheapest 
metropolitan weekly published in the United States, costing only 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS A + sem 


as afford all desiri rtunity ot be uainted with 
aracte she ee NW. before sub- 
pK 4 the Ui CAGO WHERE at MONTH OF 


Sree ee at thla paper per from ds date to deantey Tes next for 
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Improved Teachers’ Class Books and 
. Primary Record Books. 


Edited by FRANKLIN ALLEN, Associate Superintendent of Olivet Sunday-school, New York, 





and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the International Sunday-school Convention. 
These class-books are pre ith a view to meet the requirements of the more thoroughly 0’ zed 
Sunday-school hb dg = } 4 resent day, and to enable the teacher readily to my oe records that will con- 
pam ab, iniionte ork which each scholar performs. They have been eral years’ actual 


in “Olivet Sunda “school new Y York, pe yt pow Pre _ fort the wy St and use of 
OOoL RKERS EV WHERE A 


ay: Y-SCH Copies may be had by addressing 


The New York aad ae EVERY 304 Fourth. Aone. hee York, 


TEACHERS’ CLASS BOOKS, i Board Binding, 25 cents. Cloth Binding, 35 cents. A liberal 
discount to schools desiring a number of copies. 


PRIMARY CLASS RECORD. Cloth Binding, 75 cents. 
Mailed to any address, postage paid, on receipt of above prices. 


CAHILL HOUSE. : 


Third Ave. and Kingsley St., Asbury Park. Six Miles below Long Branch, N. J. 


The above commodious house will be re-opened for the reception of guests June 15, 1881, having greatly 
enlarged by the addition of a number of bedrooms, refurnished with Spring Beds, Hair Mattresses, etc. The 
house has been otherwise renovated and refurnished with the addition of bath-rooms, hot and cold water, 
with perfect drainage. Gas throughout. Mrs. M. D, Cahill, thanking her former friends for their patronage, 
begs to inform them and the public in general, that she now has every facility of making them thoroughly 
comfortable. Her improved kitchen facilities, enlarged dining-room, with its sumptuously provided tables, 
will rival the best of seaside resorts. The situation, as is well known, is one of the most desirable in Asbury 
Park, being but two minutes’ walk from the beach and bathing grounds, and easy of access to the several 
pleasure lakes, on each of which there is a boat at the disposal of the guests, free of charge. The house is sur- 
rounded by wide piazzas and balconies. Laundry and stable connected with the house. A coach will be at the 
depot on the arrival of every train, and convey passengers direct to the house. Guests will please retain their 
baggage checks, and hand them to my coachman, who will see that the baggage is delivered without delay. 
Rooms may be engaged, and special arrangements made for families remaining the entire season, and further 


information obtained by addressing MRS. M. D. CAHILL, 1314 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


TRIBUTE TO. AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP. 


The general demand for an edition of the Revised New Testament, having the more faithful 
readings and renderings preferred by the American Committee incorporated into the text 
(instead of being bunched in a “ list”), has now been met. 


REV. ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK, D.D., 


whose scholarly reputation guarantees the work, has edited it with scrupulous care ; and extra- 
ordinary pains have been taken to secure absolute typographical accuracy. This gives ali the 
results of the labors of the whole International Committee. Ask for the 


«AMERICAN VERSION: edited by DR. HITCHCOCK.” 


E ine the title-page and make sure.) Fine paper, new long primer type, identical 
Sha de On Oxford C all Octave. Cloth, red edges, $1.00; fine morocco Titees, gilt 
edges, $1.75 and $3.25. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed by 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 


___ Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 


| Charlotte: a.o. Female Institute, 


1. C ve unequaled testimonials as to the thoroughness and high stand- 
waal't inetre tag apes BE as Families spending their winters in the South are invited to 
stop at Charlotte, which is on the line of travel to the winter resorts of the South, long enough to visit this 
Institute and see if it is not worthy of their patronage. a Serzenpondence solicited, 


e Principal, REV. WM. R. ATKINSON. 
Wanted. Young Folks 


ood condition, Is doing a good job and ‘publishing SHOULD READ THE LETTERS OF 
Costner. One or two men with a moderate capita 

could do a paying business. Reason for selling, fail- 

ing bealth an 
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Emo —-— Aunt Patience 
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anufactured by 8. 22 Weahin ton Square, New York Cit 
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-/§,S, PAPERS, sieseees: 
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an oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, | Absit zen ager book ana Bib, Prices areca 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The | + ae 
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Us the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. —— form at 75 cents per 
| moet No extra charge for postage. 


"|The Bible and ts S Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 








The general interest in the series of es on the 
Bible and its study, contributed by eminent ropean 
and Anemen | writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times for December 13, 1879, has called forth 
numerous requests for their reissue in a form con- 
venient for yy use, yx yl by neat enough for per- 
manent preservation, All the articles having a bear- 
ing upon the general theme of the best methods of 

fm the Bible itself and the various helps to its right 
understanding, have therefore been collected under 
the title of The Bible and its Study, and are published 
in a 96 page pamphiet. 


CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. pagnes Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE ‘OF ‘BIBLE 8 rUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, 
THE RIGHT — -) teow - BIBLE STUDY. 


eye essor a Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OU ENGLIS 5 tows BLE? 
By the Rev. F.H.A. Scrivener, M. D.C, L., LL. dD. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SUR PHU 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION 
y Professor M. B, Biddle, D. D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE. STUD 
By Professor Philip Schat, D. D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMEN ARI 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, - Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristo’ 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK, 
Ls A the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM oF ENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
B rofessor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT Ji yROM ASTERN MANNERS AND 


y Isaac H. Hall LLB., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK Es THE: RARLY CHURCH 
the Rev. Edmond de Presse: 
PROMOTING IBLE STUDY IN THE recat De 
OF 


DAY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“ When such ig ag as Dr. Barnas Sears. Professors 
Austin Feige, B. Riddle, Philip § Sch a ae George 
Rowenta, 5 ishop C. J. Ellicott,and Drs, M. Thom- 
son, E. de Presxense, and Howard Crosby, combine 
their ideas about the inteltigent use of the Bible, the 
result cannot but be exceed! ple valuable. The Bibie 
and Its Study is a little pamp let, reprinted from the 
columns of the Sunday Schoo Times, containing a 
series of short articles by wl and other eminent 
persons. Its chapters are varied in t pe ae covering 
well the subject, are practical, and are admir- 
ably to meet ageneraland real need. If we werea 
tor hn, we would put a copy into the hands of eve! 
mem of our church, and every scholar old eno 

to understand it in our Sunday-school, if we had to 
soon our own expense.” — The Tunpresusionaiies, Moston. 

“ A timely, Prectige manual on the word of God. 
It is a series of brief essays by eminent divines, well 

ted to promote a more intelligent study ot - 
Holy Scriptures, on the ye of 7 aa who read it, 
atime when there are so many subtle and Sapasiel 
assaults on the authority of the Bible, it is not too 
much to say that our best defense nst these 
attacks is an intelligent uaintance with the treas- 
ures of truth, whi e Bipvle contains.” — The Chris- 
tian Guardian, nada, 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Ps. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


JOME SEM INARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Pleasant, ¢ safe. i7th Fa begins Sept. 5. 
_ Rev. W. M. WEL -h Principal, ightstown, N. Py. 


APLEWOUD MUSIC SEMINARY tor 
Young Ladies. Established 1873. For cata- 

logues, address, Prof. D. 8. BABCOCK, 
East Haddam, Middlesex Uo., Conn. 


BLAIRSVILLE (PA.) LADIES’ SEMINARY 


Beautiful grounds, commodious buildings, healthful 
location, ~~ Sat tak en Thirty-first 
year begins Rape r 
EV. T. R. ‘EWING, Prindlpere” 
(\REENWICH iCADEaET 
Uswal Literary Courses, with Musical Instituteand 
Commercial Chee Founded 1862. Both Sexes. 
Influences decid 1 Beker pony Home care and com- 
0 a on + Racragemeste Bay, 
Nand on direct route from N Boston. Grand op- 
ed a mag te gt bathin al sald boating. Ternas 
moderate. efree. Rey. F. D. 
BLAKESLE one A.M, Brincipal prc te 
2 Summer boardi ng from J uly 1 


MONSON ACADEMY, 


MONSON, MASS, 


Fall term opens Aug. 31. George J. Cummings, M.A 
Principal, assisted by = 7 teachers. Three 
full courses of boo: OME h sexes attend. Location 
beautiful and healthful, on x! London Northern 
Railroad. my TB of access; St peneen reasonable. 
Good facilities ‘or a thorough fit for college or a gen- 
eral preparation for any vocation. Address nei- 
ve oe 30, 1981. Cc, . HOLMES, Jr., Secretary. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


Aubaerndale (near Boston), Mass. 


Brosgniding the distinctive offices alloted to women, 
and believing them to be in harmony with the best in- 
tellectual culture, aims, with a high grade of scholar- 
ship, to develop tasteand skill for the practical life of 
a home, and to direct the whole training toward mak- 
ing this life useful and nappy. ee lessons are 
given in the care of hom n cookery, dress- cutting, 
millinery and other handiwork. "tine steadily 
ing reputation of the school and the increase o 
ronage has compelled the large addition now lies 
made tor working laboratory, practice kitchen, elt 
in general, better appliances and accommodation. 
Next term opens September 15. V. 
order of application. Send for catalogue. Mention this 
paper. Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


DR. WARRING'S POUGHKEEPSIE 
MILATARY INSTITUT E. 

B. J. Losdihe, t the historian, writes: “ For years be- 
fore our son was under your care I knew from parents 
and pupils the value of your training of the young. 
Were he to continue his studies in school any taeer. 
we should feel that to have him under your instruc 
tion would be a real blessing for him.’ 

eo. W. Cheney, 2d, Silk Manufacturer, S. Manches- 
ter, Conn., says: ve We are much pleased with your 
school, and feel eae that our boy has been under 
your kind care the past year. His letters (averagin 
about two per week) to his mother, with not one word 
of complaint, on cheerful and well, prove ,to us that 
he has passed a penny on and delightfa year.” 

From Peter x. , Pres’t Phenix Bank, New 
York: “ I shall be glad to give you the benefit of any 
intluence I may have in my power toexertin your be- 
half. My pee: he Andre i Jr., did well under 
your care, and I know that nts are entirel 
satisfied, and that they feel ok 1 for all the kin 
ness and attention which he received during the years 
that he was a member of your family. You con aieere, 














fer to his father, Com re Andrew .8. N,” 
Send for a circular, or, better yet, cme eal een 
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A Book for Fwery Superintendent. 


A MODE. 1 SUPERIN TENDENT, **#hotes 








fe and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor 
of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait, $1. 


A Superintendent or Pastor can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than “A Model Superintendent.” 
It shows just what a wise Superintendent did, and just how he did it. A few commendations of it are given below. 


From The New York Herald, 

“ A book that should be read by all Sunday-school 
managers, without regard to sect.’ 
From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely descri by Mr. Trumbull, 
aftording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 

From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with Fearn yh Pp rw be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-schoo ers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.’ 

From The New York Times. 

“Hundreds of superintendents and Sunday-school 
officers and teachers who are laboring in the same 
cause to-day, have perhaps the same zeal and earnest- 
ness, but are without the talent and sagacity to make 
their work equally prosperous and successful. To 
them Mr. Trumbull’s volume will be of great use in 
the way of plan and gue whereby they make 
their labors more effective, while all who have an 
interest in the Sunday-school cause will find it inter- 
esting and profitable.” 

From The Boston Evening Traveller. 


“A book which should be placed in the hands of 
every Sunday-school worker.” 


From The Philadelphia Daily Times, 


“Mr. Haven was a model superintendent because 
he possessed, in addition to the — religious feel- 
necessary to the prosecution of e ive Sunday- 
 B work, the strength of ae and the power 
of organizing which a man to the front in 
any calling—which actually did onesy him to a com- 
manding position in all relations of life. Mr. Trum- 
bull’s graphic description of the model superinten- 
dent’s earnest and successful effort shows these fine 
human qualities in full play — the result. is a 
biography that to anybody who respects a life of 
manly endeavor toward a noble end must possess a 
singular charm.” 


From The New York Graphic. 


**Mr. Trumbull has not given a one-sided view ot 
Mr. Haven’s character, but has delineated him so that 
the reader is able to gain a clear idea of the man as he 
was, not only in the superintendency of a Sunday- 
school, but as he was in all his daily walks and avoca- 
tions. 

From The Springfield Republican. 

“While interesting in its faithful delineation of Mr. 

Haven’s beautiful life and character as a whole, it is 
rticularly ear Ay as an illustrative pattern of Sun- 

Bay-school work as shown in Mr. Haven’s long experi- 

ence, zealous activities, and practical methods.”’ 

From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
8 estions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in common sense— 
@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 





From The Hartford CouranG 


“ The volume is carefully written in excellent, for- 
cible English, and with a directness that engages — 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginnin 

end. he story is ay that will be of great serv Ang 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to se- 
cure the wide perusal it deserves.” 

From The Philadeiphia Press. 


“A model for what may be called special biographies, 
eaves. as it does, a just proportion between the 

fe of the man and his works, with intelligent and 
explanatory comments which will be useful to any one 
interested in the welfare and progress of the work be- 
gun by Robert Raikes just one hundred years ago.’ 
From The Providence Journat. 


“The little book tells just how Mr. Haven became 
& model superintendent both in city and country Sun- 
day-schools. It in reality gives 2 history of this 
method of doing good, em rum only Mr. 
Haven’s experience, but also umbull’s, the 
editor of The Sunday School Times.” 

From The Utica Morning Herald. 


“ The book is an instructive one. As Mr. Trumbull 
well says in his preface, ‘ the best working model for 
Sunday-school superintendents is—a model superin- 
tendent. It shows what a man has already done, 
yaeend of giving directions to show what ought to be 

one.” 


From The New York Observer. 


“ He was indeed a model su 


book tells how he became such; it ¢ 


rintendent, and this 
x hibits his me! methods, 


possessing in itself 
volume will | be widely useful.” 
From The Religious Herald, Richmond, Va. 


“*The Model Superintendent’ has never been de- 

scribed in so attractive and instructive a way as in a 
little volume with that title Just publish by the 
Boapere, aut and on ~\ H. Clay Trumbull, the editor 

imes. In sketching the life ot 

Mr. Haven, a Sunda -school man of extraordinary 

fts and success, he has made it the means of show- 
ng, as by living demonstration, how a superintendent 
may most effectively do his noble bt and of giv- 
ing the most stimu and del 1 encour 
ment to zeal and hope. ot only al Tapervoaieen 
but teachers and pastors, will find the book singularly 
pleasant and wholesome. 
From The Christian Advocate, New York. 


“ The book should go pmongen 2 the young, and the 
teachers of the young everyw 


From The Sa a” Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
library, while,ifsome mane could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent eo. in general could 
ae digest it, the e could not Fall of being 
especially happy and favorable to all good.” 

From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York, 

“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the snetheds 
of work that have been introduced, by that sanctified 
common-sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 


endowed, 
schools. 
From The Christian Union, New York. 

“ Every superintendent will be profited by perusing 
this volume. 

From the Rev. Richard Newton, 
tional Lesson Committee. 

“I wish acopy of 
be put in the han 
teacher in the country. 
From the Rev. Warren Randelph, D.D., of the Inter- 

national Lesson Committee. 

“Your book must render essential service to the 
cause which Mr. Haven so truly loved.” 

From the Rev. James A. Worden, Sunday-school Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

“ Your portraiture of an active business man doin B 
a superintendént’s work traly and thoroughly, wil 
show many a man how, theug immersed in cares, he 
can do the same.’ 

From John E. Searles, Jr., late chairman of the execu- 
tive —~“?' ar of the Inte rnational Sunaina. school Con- 


in our best regulated modern Sunday- 


D.D., of the Interna- 
our admirable little book could 
of every superintendentd an 


“ This book should be in the library of every Sun- 
day-school, and in the hands < every Sunday-school 
worker in the land. le chapter on ‘A Coun 


try Sunday-school,’ isworth many times the price ot 
— book to pad su ntendent and teacher 1“ 4 
mn such a e ev oriker n*‘ 
nday-school ” “alse be praca helped 
by the chapter on that tepic. To advanced workers 
and all ors: increase the efficiency of their 
Sunday-schvol r on ‘ Methods and 


y cha 
will be the centre of interest. The book is worthy 
alike of its subject and author. I — of no better 
manual on the Sunday-school work 
From The Sunday School Journal ( Methodist Episcopal). 
“ This is, perhaps, the book among all the issues of 
the press pertaining to Sunday-school work for the 
past five years. ... Its reading ought to make better 
teachers and more consecrated Christians.” 
From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“We — not where there is a volume better worth 
y the su tendents of our Sabbath schools, 
A dhiaetio statement of what a superintendent 


ought to be is well = = exhibition of the true 
p~ RR, in his life is better. . .. Others than 
superintendents will e 7 ed this We 


commend it to all of our readers as one worth owning 
and studying.” 


From The National & 


'y School Teach 

. Trumbull has chosen a title for his bouk that 
is Mr. Haven's best epitaph. He was a ‘ model super- 
intendent.” Ge: benevolent, his ie 
story is one which many will read, with 
terest, and be the better for it.” 


See acai aad Phiiadetphia. 





” . Have man of y and power in 
many relations. ‘Dut he ee es ly pementes in his 
post as superintendent. makes his biog- 


view 
raphy of value to all as — any Sea waueeal, 
“ ard Indeed to all Chris 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren 
“It is not a speculative disquisition on What BE ie 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the stury. 
of what an earnest, devoted superintendent oon 
was. It is written in a compact but warm style, and fs 
rich in every ry pege w' with b aeaee suggestion to super- 





From The Sunday School Magazine (Methodist Epis- 
copail, South). 

“ The sensible and simple methods em; employes pe tes this 
wise and good man are ey tg Fp at .~- 
the principles and duties of th qapertsendent’s 
work. é narrative is interesting, a and the lessons 
drawn Pad it by the ex enced and facile pen of 
Mr. Trumbull are ex ngly instructive.” 
arom The Sunday School Helper ( Universatist). 

“The work is one which it would do good to wrets 
superint t and t to read and d t, and 
presents a character for all to emulate.” 

From The Augsburg Teacher (Lutheran). 

“ We cannot but wish it in the hands of every Sun- 
day-school worker.” 

From The Bevangelical Sunday Schoot Teacher (Bvan- 
gelical Association). 

“We have read the book with intense interest, and 
would advise all we —_ = te yng model superin- 
tendents,’ and all to know what such a 

superintendent is ime. to 3 "nis book and read it. 
From The Watchman, Boston. 

“ He origin nated his own plans and methods, which 
cartes Christian zeal, yo and wisd 


opposition which would ‘have disheartened 
workera.” 
From The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“We hope the book will have a wide circulation 
among those who are seeking the best ,methods by 
which to discharge this important office.” 


From The Independent, New York. 





“The Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, a most enthu- 
siastic and —— ent promoter of Sunday-schools, has 
ut into * += nem ge pe aed & mass of sugges- 
ons and i of use to superintendents such 


as it would be very raifficult te find 
this has been done with 
way, but by 
biography of the 
most enterprisi 

necticut ever p: 
From The aatien Intelligencer, New York. 

“A living re —- the ae. the versatility, the 

es, the pra which 


—— and persev toil. 
reed — the high ministry 
oft a “Sabbath-schaol superinte 
From The Advance, Chicago. 
“ We heartily recommend the book to Sunday-schoot 
superintendents. A capital — adorns the volume 
and tells its story almost in advance.’ 
the Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 


- recommen ine pe workers to get this 
delighthal biographical sketch.” 


elsewhere. — 
making everythi coger zy: 
eve! abou c 
‘the Hon. Hei . aven, one of the 
noble ness men Con- 





Sent by mail on receipt of its price, $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























EDUCATIONAL, EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 

olden Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, Bri END FOR CATALOGUE TO THE MYSTIC VAL- REHOED INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. Estab- 

G" Conn, Address t the principal Miss tilly Nelson. ley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn. Both Sexes, ELM FL MIRA FEMALE | FE E COLLEGE . lished in 1844, Rs young men and = e 
L a _ - the best colleges and torbusi: 

N ons ee se Cea tuo one WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY a superior edu ednektion 3 McCosh and the Fay of Princeton Coll .—- “¥ 
tor the Fall session, Sept. 22. Home pupils limit Will beg in its a7th year Sept. a Fine brary, labor- | ‘se gor -y day 4 ee, stent ad | v. A. G. CHAMBERS, Principal 

ictoria yniveraity, Cobeurg, Canada. Lectures tion 8 est ‘of hoae infeenden, Send bor ‘circular to furnished with an ——— be Be og i its endow- 
ayenr Calendar Bepense for hoard tation, ¢ etc., $150 A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. mentits charges are moderate. Send for cata- Ohio ‘Wesleyan University, 


52 ¥. Success First - class ' 
Terms low. Send for catalogue. A.M. Reid. Ph.D., Prin. 
Ossin ming Institute for Young Ladies. 
Sing Sing -class. Opens - l4th. Cir- 
culars tres. Rev. C. D. RICE, Principal. 
HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, ¥. Philadelphia, 
Miss Bonney ont Miss Billoye, Pris e 
thirty-second year of this boarding and day-schoo! will 
commence Sept. 2), at 1615 Chest Sat Street. 


[IGHLAND — ACADEMY, Wor- 


he sal. ts Twenty-sixth year 
September 18 13th =. Apply or Circulars to 
EST Serrenanan ACADEMY. 
xoneg = en and Boys Ly ag 4 ete for 
Qoiess or Business. Address GEO JSHTEL 
MS Principal, a Cecil © 
IsS E. J. 


eubenville (Ohio) Female prado. tan 
School. 





., Mary! 


KIE’S Boarding and Day School 
for Young tt and Children, at Newburgh, 

M* will re-open September 22. Instruction thor- 
ough. Best advantages fo for Languages and 


IMPORTANT 2&Stl ESF how 


LEED AD. a the News England Censerva- 
br and Co peditrine, a ase is sent FREE. 
Apply to E. TO Hall. Boston, Mass. 


West Chestnut Street Institute. 
Home School for You Ladies. Ninth 
Sept. 20, 1881, at 4035 Chestnut Street, West Phila. 
MRS. J. A. BOGA RDUS, 3, Principal. 





\LENWOOD INSTITUTE, | 
* MATAWAN,N. J. 

A Hom: fo Boerding § Gotees for both sexes. 
a term. Send foi oa pre. and be convinced ¢ of tts 
excellence. CHARLES ACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 
38% YEAR oF “"TREEMOUNT | SEMINARY, 
e Norristown. be September 13; ron- 
ized by. peo “es desiring eir — thorough nt. pre- 
dress, 


paced. TT nee usiness. For circulars, 


Ph D., Principal. 


Oe gy INSTITUTE, Newton, Sussex 
/o., NJ. Athorough Home-school for both sexes, 
with best Christian influences. KF xceedingly healthy. 
Minister’s reduction. wT re ear. Coons Sept, 6,188), 
See Catalogue. TEVENS, A. 


on ii taught by 
SHORTHA mail, Send for a circular, 
pyre Anat, ie oS = 


Avenue, New York 
1841. MAPLEWOOD Isai. 
= Ladies, Pittsfield, 


INSTITUTE for Youn 

Mass., offers RARE ADVANTAGES in a loca: 

tiem ef unrivalled beauty. Address Rev. 
. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
Chester Pe. (One pens September HM.) Civil Engineeri 
© hemistry Classics, and be eens conferr 
Apply to coL. THEO. HYATT, Pres 

Bryan & Co., 11 South ‘cleveath St., Philadelphia, 


averford College, Haverford College P. O., Pa., on 
Penn. R. R,, 9 
care of Friends (Orthodox). Fall terms ins 9th 
mo. ee. Classical and Scientific Courses. r par- 
ticulars. address tro. ¢ THOMAS, Prefect, or 
THOMAS CHASE. LL. ent, 


Only 





r Mahlon 


miles from Philadelphia. Under 





“LADY GRADUATE OF LONG EXPERIENCE, 
desires a situation. Teaches English, Latin, 
French, Mathematics, German to nners, and mu- 
sic. Has studied music recently, wit 
ton school, Good references given and required. 

S. ARCHER JONES, Buchanan, Bot. Ve., Va, 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
PS ~ - BBays. Fits to take 

the ie oy rank at Yale and For 

lars address HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. M.A. (Yale) 


LAWRENCEVILLE 
YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


between Princeton and Trenton, N. J. The 47th year win 
m September l4th. For Circulars, address Kev. KR, 
i AMILL DAVIS, Ph. D., Prin., Lawrenceville. N. 2, 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


OXFORD, On1I0. Mr. Hotyvoxe PLAN. 
The Twenty-seventh year will commence Sept. 7, 
1881. Board. mane Fuel, and Lights, $170 per annum, 


Send for te 
HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Inerease of boarders 100 per cent. within three years. 





a teacher ofthe 


logue to Rev. A. W. CowLns. D.D., Pres., Elmira, N. Y. 


CORNWALL eam te SCHOOL 
FE =e coon eg N. ¥ 
Location 300 feet above the River, unsw 
beauty and pealthfuiness. 1 personal oenslen 
-Pupils fitted for 


any in College. spoken 
Family. ieee! eevee in M and Art 
Wwenee tom ay ete Re sours 3 LADIES. 
Preparato: ere wlth Aha for In- 
lente of Mtudy n- 
strumental and Vocal r a te 
wu 
Com) extended and 
n with the essentials of a refined 
ome, Terms moderate. Session begins Sept. 14 188i. 


E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


$225 |ROCKLAND COLLEGE, 


NYACHK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


School for both sexes. No extras but Music and 
Art. UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY, and Business for 
Boys. GRADUATING CoURSE 











for ‘Ladies. Pri 

Two degrees conferred, or select courses. Buildings | InstrvctTion for backward casas Pleasantly a 
large, modern conveniences. Beautiful, accessible city. | cated on the west shoreof the Hudson, one hour from 
45th yet} begins Sept. 8th, 1881. ea eatalorues address | New York. Send for Announcement a 
Rev. M Williame, A.M., Pres’t, Wilmington, Del. W.H. BANNISTER, A.M.,, pal. 

Morgan Park Military Academy. | \Wjj]j > 

The Her Hope Harding setae ewer ve | Williston Seminary, 
Paap A a RASERAMTON, Wie 
September 13, 1881. 


N. Kirk Talcott, sprineipal. M organ Park, Cook Co 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE, 


AT HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
Both sexes. Begins September 1. 


A. 


», A school every way worthy and increasingly so. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. E. J. Avery, A. M., yA M Prin, 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


with U.8. Manito mag - ytd SO wide- 


awake school for boys, combining Study, Military 
Drill, and Recreation in due proportion. ‘atalogue, 
_ ‘Chart of College Requisitions. sent on a plica- 
tio: OTis INBEE, A. M,, Pri incipal. 
M 18s HAINES’S SCHOOL, WOODSIDE, HART- 
ford, a Location unsurpassed for healthful- 
ness and picturesque surroundings. Full courses in 
English. oon French, German, Italian, music, and 


painting. References.—Rt. Rev. Theodore Lyman, 
Raleigh, N.C. Judge Shipman, N. Y. Sy. Rev. D 
Tarbox, ton. Rev. Dr.Gage, Rev. Dr. Bu 


rton, es 
Barnard, LL.D., and Chas. Dudley Warner, Hartfo 4 


ROCKFORD SEMINA RY. 


A ecouamay organized college for the higher 
education of women, opens Sept. 14 its thirty fret 
year. Classical, scientific, musical, art, and —. 
tory courses. ‘A large and experienced 

veel Highly successfnl contervalory of music i 
Thorough training in a healthy and bea 

The bes! best advantages at the. lowest fn apply , 
early to Miss Anna P. Sill, Rockford, I 


Send ~ catalogue to Capt Ea. 


Fits for College or 
for Business. Music, Painting and Drawing. Expenses 


One of the most agg = = Be + ~ — Ge 
country. Paren place their 
school where schools be sheebughly ny for 
— = , —_ of science or for ad 
wil 


receive a circu w aR 
pomes of patrons “45 the principal cities sof th ited 
a catalogu ey ot, full information as to 

come of study, terms, * 
J. W. FAIRBANKS, } Px.D., Principal. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Swithin C. Shortlidge’s Academy for you men 
and boys, Media, Penna.. twelve miles west of Phila- 
delphia, will be in session at Media and sea- \—— 
ore ~« July and August. The acegamical year 
1881-'82 will Open at Media, September 13. For Sum- 
mer circular and illustrated circular of 1881-82, address 

SWITHIN C, SHORTLIDGE, A.M. 
(Harvard University graduate), Media, Pa. 
_ Students admitted at any time. 


Worcester Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


A School of the first rank for the preparation of 
young men for college. technical schools, or tor busi- 
ness. An able faculty, supported entirely by endow- 
ment, thus insuring the best of instruction and the 
least expense to students. Y oung men o! earnest 

pose, bat limited means, desiring a liberai educati on 
Pll be aided b by sratuition, in amount fro 00 to 
more than $50. ~ re Opens August 30. Corres- 
pondence invited 


Address N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Principal. 





DELAWARE, OHIO. 


OPEN to both sexes—with 7 at home for young 

ladies. Five build libraries, labora- 

fe eens "oa oops 

for the co! ear, inc a ex 
ga8. “Clanaieal, Scientific 


, 


College year, 
Cc. H. fa hea LL.D., President. 


| for bothsex: ot Gneatin Ot Col- 


Education eas fate 


se a og be ton th ogy MY 

the best. All expenses ‘low lay for 
, room, tuition and books, for enti Fe Xpei 

can be k within ry Terms open = he, i 

5, and Sep’ Address J; B. T. MARS 


GREEN Comemnvasonr ov Musso. Under, tbe 
managemen corps 0 

ers. Offers the very best i instruction in Theory, Voice 

-_ Stri Instruments. 

home for students, Cherian is 


ay yo 
unsurpassed for health fulness, int aioe 
=M u S| IC 


Wesleyan University, 


Address 
Prof. F. B RICE. Director. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 





Does COLLEGE WORK only. No preparatory 
nor professional school. Three Four-year Courses, 
leading respectively to the Degrees of A.B., Ph.B., 
and B.S. Numerous elective studies in all the courses. 
First-rate facilities for thorough education of Col- 
legiate grade, classical or scientific. Post-graduate 
Courses. Free scholarships for students who are both 
indigent and meritorious. 

Examination for admission on the first day of the 
Fall Term, September 15. 

For catalogues, or for other information, address 

Bev. JOHN W. BEACH, D.D., President. 


SE the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Issued in leafiet form at 75 cents per 
nupdred No ortra ch arge tor 


In ordering goods, or in mahiog inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well ag the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the «dve: 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


My SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
following rates, which include postage. 








per, 
in addition to the 
wil mailed directly to 
of the members ot a club. = 
papers for a club mustall go to 
toe, avd th the subse fa gp 2 ne must not be for 


fay S ay toa club, at tne 
wa adatlons maybe the sabe as first formed, would be 
an 


e e time of their poner ae 
tor 


a club, ct going in a packag: 
arom, < or sont sent veeparately @ members Ot 
taunt ; the expiration of the 
of @ paper 
y the 


"Subscribers asking to have the Groction 
changed name @ post- 
ones 19 which they it sent, but o Setas one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
Vol cement aol oa 
writing to renew ae 2 Seats ex ee 
,in connection yl e has 


his name 
rive the moon Snes to the publisher, ‘will please 
ive the nam: nm to who e or 
ve heretofore been sent. syst 


re 

wb ule ng to Introduce The Times to 4 

triends, can have specimen copies sent free from th 
any address. 


THE WEEKLY pyny LEAF. Anseparate leaftor 
every Sunday in 
- =a oe $ .60 


7.20 
Less than $00 Soples ai same rate, Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar month. 








THE SCHOLARS’ sarin, cs gy the Les- 


beautiful 


60. 
than 100 copies at same rate. Cidiets not taken 
for leas than one dar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


pad nd Sigushion, 27 Paternoster Ro 
Keen, EK. rome f American Sunda School 


fees, bebe 


pence, 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
The uniform es ro 


tion, wh ene tme or more, 
maapiisnahere boleg & longs exten 4h me togeth 
ex! er 
ye a ot matter tor its columns, 
0 rate will aa wee meet Advertise- 
ments ear years, but bine | 
5 charged a’ 
nine issues of those months. 
type, panes 
inne  Buanen Special Notices (sc 
nae (solid 
pode per line x insertion at any season. 
re concern ptions or Adv ments 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


ate 


HOLDS INK 
FOR A 
WEEK'S 1 SE. 











WELCOME SONGS NUMBER THREE 


NOW 


READY. 


| 
| 


We have no desire to change either the opie or the price of our series of WELCOME SONGs, | 


as both have received the highest commen 


tions, and ‘the new number has been pronounce ed | 


even superior to the former issues. A sale of nearly three hundred thousand copies of the | 


former books prove their popularity. 


THE REASON. 


The la 
Welcome 
been indorsed by 
sally admitted the Tr facts : 


FIRST FACT 


success of our ‘ 


being made up of suc 


«Every Hymn Book issued, by one or two authors, will, 
contain only a small proportion of strictly first-class hymns—the balance in too many instances 

compositions as the authors have produced, and while of no special merit, 
are thought good enough to fll wp. Please notice that in Welcome Songs, we have selected only 
the best of a large number of hymns sent us, and no single hymn was allowed a place that was 


not ; high uD EA both as to words and music. 


the uf 

used, and therefore paid for to no 
Welcome Songs gives all the 

price as to be within the reach of all. 


or Nos. 1 an 


D FACT. Few schools use more than from twenty to twenty-five hymns from 
in use, alt they pay f for a cone larger collection—the bulk of which are never 


ns meager Be for any school, and at such a remarkably low | 


as a rule, 


| 


‘new feature” in Sunday-school hymn books, as presented in | 
ngs, isnot without cause. The plan upon which the books have been made has | 
practical Sabbath-school workers throughout the land, and they have univer- 





As new numbers of Welcome Songs will be issued from | 
time to time, a school can replenish as desired. 


THREE NUMER ERS of Weicome Songs are now ready, and may be had separately 
e 


r in one cover. 


Price of the SEPARATE BOOK (Nos. 1, 2, or 3), 


Only $5.00 Per 100 Copies. 


SMALLER LOTS AT 75c. PER DOZEN. 
If Sent by Mail, Postage, 80c. per 100, or 10c. Per Doz. Extra. 


Price of the COMBINED BOOK (Nos.1 and 2 in One Cover.) 


Only $10.00 Per 100 Copies. 


SMALLER LOTS AT $1.50 PER DOZEN. 
If sent by Mail, Postage, $1.50 Per 100, or lic. Per Doz. Extra. 


Spec imen Copy, either Nos. 1, 2, or 3, post-paid, . - - - 


« combined, 


F. H. REVELL, Publisher, 


Nos. 148 and 150 MADISON STREET, Chicago. 





7 Enterprise, Industry and Skill havE 
Secured for this Organ numberles$ 
T estimonials of its superior meri 
E very Instrument sold in Thirty-ivE 
Y ears adding to its wide popularit ¥ 


JF. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, V+. 


<a Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 





Carpets, China, Furniture, etc. 





On 

Visiting 

Philadelphia 

you will find, 

among other places 

of interest, the Grand 

Depot well worthy of a 

visit. Its floor and gallery 
spaces now cover over three 
acres, and are filled with Dry Goods, 
The 


last addition is a large and_ beautiful 
Picture Gallery, to which admittance is free. 
The Pneumatic Tubes carrying the money 
"ecg the air, and the Eleetric-Light Machinery, 
are also worth seeing. . 


they please. 





Note.—Our large Catalogue, 
directions for shopping by n.ail from any part of the United 
States, will be mailed gratuitously upon request, address 
Jown WaANAMAKER, Granp Depot, PHILADELPHIA, 


There is a Lunch-Room in the building. Valises, 
baskets and packages can be left in charge of attendant in 
Ladies’ Waiting Room. 

Mr. Wanamaker is desirous that visitors should feel at 
home when they come, and be free to purchase or not, as 


with prices and full 








In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concerning “anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement in 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


ONE LESSER JOY. 
[By Susan Coolidge, in The Christian Union. | 


What is the dearest happiness of heaven ? 
Ah, who shall say ! 

So many wonders, and so wondrous fair, 
Await the soul who, just arrivéd there 
In trance of safety, sheltered and em. 

Opens glad eyes to front the eternal day : 








Relief from earth’s corroding discontent, 
Aelief from pain, 
The satisfaction of perplexing fears, 
Full compensation for the long, hard years. 
Full understanding of the Lord’s intent, 
The things that were so puzzling made quite 
plain: 


And all astonished joy as, ips the spot, 
From further skies, 
Crowd our belovéd with white winged feet, 
And voices than the chiming harps more 
sweet, 
Faces whose fairness we had half forgot, 
And outstretched hands, and welcome in their 
¢ y es— 


Heart cannot image forth the endless store 
We may but guess. 
But this one lesser joy 1 hold my own: 
All shall be known in heaven; at last be 
known 
Tae best and worst of me; the less, the more. 
My own shall know—and shall not love me 
less. 


Oh, haunting shadowy dread which underlies 
loving here ! 
We inly shiver as we whisper low, 
“ Oh, if they knew—if they could only know, 
Could see our naked souls without disguise— 
How they would shrink from us and pale 
with fear.” 


The bitter thoughts we hold in leash within 
But do not kill 
The petty anger and the mean desire, 
The gomrenf which burns—a smouldering 


fire— 
The slimy trail of half-unnoted sin, 
‘The sordid wish which daunts the nobler will. 


We fight each day with foes we dare not name. 
We fight, we fail! 

Noiseless the conflict and unseen of men ; 
We rise, are beaten down, and rise again ; 
And all the time we smile, we move, the same, 

And even to dearest eyes draw close the veil. 


But in the blessed heaven these wars are past : 
Disguise is o’er ! 
With new anointed vision, face to face, 
We shall see all, and clas ed in close embrace 
Shall watch the haunting shadow flee at last, 
And know as weare known, and fear no more. 


REJOICING IN THE TRUTH. 
{From The Decalogue of Charity. By Bishop W. 
Pakenham Walsh.) 

[1 Cor. 13: 6.) 

When charity commanded us to “ think 
no evil,” it was dealing with cases where 
men’s motives were uot perfectly clear, and 
where, therefore, we were bound to put the 
most favorable construction possible on 
their actions. In the precept now before 
us, it supposes the good or evil of men’s 
conduct or opinions to be beyond doubt, 
and it tells us what our attitude of mind 
should be concerning them, [If guilt or 
error has been proved, so far from rejoicing 
we should rather sorrow over it; if inno- 
cence and truth be established, that should 
make us glad. And, taking a still wider 
view of Christian duty, this commandment 
teaches us that if sin and iniquity should 
abound, so far from attracting our sym- 
pathy or enlisting our support, they should 
rather call forth our disapprobation and 
antagonism; whilst, on the other hand, 
the triumphs of truth and virtue should 
evermore attract our admiration and joy. 

Thus we have a positive and a negative 
side of Christian charity set before us. We 
are stirred up, as it were, to sympathy with 
all things good, and pure, and true, whilst 
we are guarded against all fellowship or 
communion with anything that is base, or 
false, or evil. Weare warned against that 
self-righteous spirit which | men to 
think better of themselves because they 
have heard of their brother’s fall; and we 
are urged to that nobler superiority of mind 
which rejoices in all his victories over evil, 

as if they weré our own. The Apostle seems 
in this matter to hold at once the pencil 
and the dissecting knife—to portray the 
lineaments of heavenly charity in all its 
divine beauty, and at the same time to dis- 
sect the fallen human heart in all its 
wretchedness of disease. He had already 
shown that it was bad enough to “think 
evil,” and worse, to do so without a cause; 
but here he goes on to show that there is 
still a lower depth, when. men can bring 
themselves to indulge an open or secret 
satisfaction in another’s sin. Concerning 
angels, we read that they rejoice “ over 





one sinner that repenteth ;” but it is re- 
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served for Satan, and men degsgret by 
Satan, to rejoice over a sinner’s fall. 

And is there nothing of this spirit to be 
observed in the unloving world, and even 
in the professing church? Is there never 
in human hearts a secret satisfaction when 
a neighbor errs? Is there not an increas- 
ing tendency thereto if he belongs to an- 
other ereed, or party, or denomination? 
Is there never a scarcely concealed triumph 
when some one whom we suspected of evil 
has justified our severer judgment? Is 
there no Pharisaic pride that exults over 
some despised publican, and tries to shel- 
ter its want of love under the cover of 
“God, I thank thee”? Alas! alas! for 
human nature; to what depths has it 
fallen when it comes to this ! ; 

But we turn from a contemplation so 
saddening and so humiliating, in order to 
dwell upon the conduct of Christian love. 
Does it rejoice over iniquity? Never! It 
receives the evidence and proof of another’s 
sin with reluctance, and believes it with 
regret. It cannot feel gratification in a 
brother’s inconsistency or shame; it can- 
not think with satisfaction upon anything 
that injures religion, and grieves the a xe, 
of God. We might learn a lesson here 
even from the heathen. When any disci- 
ple of Pythagoras erred, his fellow-disciples 
went through a funeral ceremony, and put 
on the deepest mourning. It was ible, 
however, to do this, and yet to be devoid 
of charity ; but Christian love will weep 
over iniquity as Christ wept over Jerusa- 
lem ; it will be grieved, as he was grieved, 
at the hardness of men’s hearts; it will 
“sigh and cry” with the prophet over the 
evil that is in the city, and it will speak 
like the Apostle, “ even weeping,” con- 
cerning those who are gone astray. 

Charity is too conscious of its own weak- 
ness, too considerate for its neighbor’s wel- 
fare, too jealous of God’s honor, to “ rejoice 
in iniquity.” Isa brother fallen? It will 
hang its head in sorrow. Is a man over- 
taken in a fault? It will endeavor to 
“restore such an one in the spirit of meek- 
ness.” It will ever be more ready to in- 
quire, “ Lord, is it I?” than to ask, “ Lord, 
it is he?” 

I shall not deal in this popre with such 
a sad and distant possibility as that ofa 
Sunday-school teacher rejoicing in iniquity. 
His temptation is rather to be so cast down 
and disheartened by it, as to be unfitted 
for his work. We read that when iniquity 
shall abound the love of many shall wax 
cold; and yet, if we were fully actuated by 
the grace of charity, would this be so? 
Was it not the ungodliness of the city of 
Gloucester that led Robert Raikes to in- 
itiate the work of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion? Ought we not to borrow strength 
and motive for our work from a deepening 
sense of the sin and depravity that sur- 
round us, and from an increasing convic- 
tion that ‘the truth” which we teach, 
and in which we ought to “ rejoice,” is the 
only remedy against them ? 

“ Thou shalt rejoice in the truth” this is 
the itive side of the precept; and we 
shall never obey it unless we have thor- 
ough confidence in the truth. We are 
greatly wanting in this respect. We for- 
get, or we ignore God’s promise that his 
word “shall not return unto him void; ” 
and 80 we go on page and distrustingly 
in our iol og Let us love the truth, and 
value the truth, and trust in the truth 
more for ourselves, and then we shall come 
to value and confide more in it for others. 
Let us rejoice in it more for ourselves, as 
our food, our medicine, and our very life, 
and then we shall learn to rejoice .in it for 
others also. Let us rejoice in its p } 
even when we do not get credit for our share 
therein, and even when no portion of itssuc- 
ceas Can be traced to our own exertions. Let 
us suites in the truth if we see but buds 
and blossoms, and see nothing more ; let 
us rejoice in the truth if we see fruit, even 
though that fruit does not grew in our own 

arden ; let us give the praise and glory to 

od for all triumphs of his grace—for all 
holy lives, for all happy deaths, for all 
missionary success of which we may read 
and hear. 

And this leads me to observe how much 
might be done not only to cultivate this 
spirit, but to promote the cause of Christ 
in the world, if the subject of missionary 
labor were more pregame brought before 
our pupils, What more. likely to interest 
them in Christ’s kingdom than the valiant 
deeds of our missionary heroes? What 
more suited to illustrate and to impress 
divine truth upon their minds than anec- 
dotes taken from the missionary field? 
What a blessing occasional (and I would 
say periodical) addresses on the subject 
would be to Sunday-school teachers, and 
to scholars, and to the church of God. 
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amongst young hearts in this 
all enterprises by frequent references to 
the lives of such men as. Martyn, and 
Carey, and Williams, and Patteson;/ard 
what fruit this might produce in after life! 
Thank God, we are already indebted to 
Sunday-schools for having supplied a 
goodly number of our noblest laborers in 
istant lands. Morrison became pious 
when a Sunday-school boy ; so did Wolfe; 
so did Morgan; so did many others ;. but 
how many more might be raised up for 
this glorious enterprise, if the link were 
drawn more closely between our work at 
home and theirs abroad! Oh! if. some 
humble teacher were the instrument in 
God’s hand for kindling the missionary 
spirit in one young heart, and sending him 
out as an ambassador for Christ to the 
heathen, would not that teacher have cause 
to “ rejoice in the truth ” through all eter- 
nity, and would not his heart be cheered 
even here on earth by knowing that his 
“labor was not in vain in the Lord”? 
Charity “ rejoiceth with the truth;” so 
may our text be rendered (and so indeed 
it is rendered in our Revised Version), and 
this aspect of the passage teaches us some 
important truths. Truth rejoices when it 
is justified, when it is furthered, when it is 
embraced ; and charity rejoices along with 
it. Their joy is mutual; for, to use the 
words of Warburton, “ Truth and charity 
are twin-sisters, having a common nature, 
and differing only in name. Truth is 
charity in statement and expression ; char- 
ity is truth in life and practice.” And so 
they go handin hand. “I hove no greater 
joy,” writes the Apostle of Love, “than 
to hear that my children walk in truth” 
(3 John 4). Charity rejoices in seeing 
holy lives, for that is truth illustrated; it 
rejoices ,in seeing innocency cleared and 
error dissipated, for that is truth vindi- 
cated ; it rejoices to see a soul converted, 
for that is truth magnified; it rejoices to 
see a wanderer restored, for that is truth 
glorified. Charity will not rejoice.in any- 
thing that has not tritth upon its sidé, nor 
will it be content with anything that has 
not truth for its aim and end. If charity 
be the test of truth, truth in its turn is the 
test of charity, and whatever cannot en- 
dure that test is spurious, however digni- 
fied its name or plausible its pretensions. 
The charity. which “rejoices with the 
truth ” is not the cold indifference which 


which fraternizes with wrong: 


GEMS OF THE FAMOUS 


GLEN ONOKO. 


Twelve photographs (card size) of the most lovely 
and attractive spots in the Glen, mounted on fine gold 
bevelled cards, in a neat-bo.<. With an extra view on 
the lic. Price, only $1.00. The same unmounted for 
serap-books, ¥ cents. Four beautiful panel views on 
heavy re bevelled cards, comprising the nd view 
of Dual Vista, Chameleon ls, ko Falls, and 
Cave Falls, in a neat box. Price, $1. Unmounted, 
for on ae ° Ly » The al , views are cor- 
rectly photographed, prin on fine paper, rich in 
tone and finish, new and ion in Lm 
tive, and sure to please. Securely and ° proniptly 
mailed to apy address upon r price Address 


WILSON’S POPULAR GATLEERY, 
MAUCH CHUNK, PA. 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
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three miles as easily as he could 
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GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 
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Hernan waa mgaeteeetest| Scrap Book Pictures 


OF RECKITT’S BLUE. 


eith. 


zine, spots, ben a One Aa eril! Satay nn 
‘ convince an 
Pomnckine fo 7) gives a han er ce to 





curtains, , linen, shirts, cuffs, than 
any other Blue, and will not injure the most delicate 
pe Ask your grocer for it, and for a set (4 designs) 
ot our 


SCRAP BOOK CARDS. 


If he has not got them, send usa three-cent stamp and 
we will you a set by return mail; or an ounce of 
the Blue and a set of cards for six cents. If you will 
give it one trial, we Anow you will always use it. 


Nestle’s Milk Food 


For infants and invalids. Made only at Vevey, 
Switzerland, contains only milk, wheaten bread crust 
and sugar, and requires only water to it for 
use. In five minutes, day or night. 
find 4 nursing 0 Ay one Ay kd ye 
their physical health. such wi find gr relie 
for themselves, and benefit to thelr little ones, if they 
would feed this food to their babies a few tim 
Recommended wd the best ph 


es eac 
day. 
the world. Ask your 


ysicians all over 


ph an about it, and 
send for a pamphlet giving particulars. 
THOMAS LEEMING & CO., 
18 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, 
Sole Agents for Nestle’s Milk Food and Reckitt’s Blue. 
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After an attack of Paralysis persons are 
liable to many ordinary diseases which did not affect 
them before. Your doctor will tell you that you must 
keep your bowels regular. This can be best done by 


usin 
vs WARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, . 


man to regain his strength. Ask your physician, and 
he will recomm end its use. ° 
_._ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


~iSTABLISHED 1780 





fict Sometets 2 Frau: Bt. 
Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 
aT Ny ee Pn oe 


Church I. 
FRINK’S Pratens Reflectors give 
the Most werful, the Befhcat, 
Ch and the Best Li known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
riors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler- 
ies, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and ele- 
tdesigns. Send sizeof room. Get 
lar and estimate. A liberal discount 
e3 an’ 


to cba the taade. 
ee PRIN K sot tenet 8 N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


per ~~ Tin fos Charene? 
‘Schools Alarms, Farms, e' by 
WanninTey, , : 
ANDUZEN 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Compan , 

M " 

sy ee AR quality of Bells 
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Catal t Free. 
& TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 





> Ne 2d, @ supe 
Special attention given to Church Be Ca 
logues sent free Sontes ding _be' nasal 





KEYSTONE Slate and Soapstone Works 


SLATE MANTELS 


JOSEPH S. MILLER, Manufacturer. 


Office and Salesroom : 1210 Ridge A 
ne eee 
o PENSIONS For SOLDIERS, 


widows, fathers, mothers or 
for lossf finger, 


or @ y 
soldiers entitled to 
PA Pp 













. jers 
tand warrants bought and sold. Soldiers 
and heirs for your rights at once. Send 2 
e ‘or ** Citizen-Soldier,’’ and Pension 
and Bounty laws. blanks and instructions. 2We 
ean refer to thousands of Pensigners and Clients. 


Address NW. Fitzge ot PENSION & 
Par Att’ys, 40€ be fates " Seen Bb . 





AGREAT OFFER 


THIS MONTHIN! 


tmmense Steck of New aad Second Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at Great BARGAINS. 
New ORG ANS,$30,o0p. New PIANOS, 8150, 
up, cash. WAKRANTEDG YEAKS, lnstru- 
ments seld on Small Monthly Payments. 
Also, to Let, and Kent Applied if Purchased. 

MORACE WATERS & CO., Manafactur- 

‘sand Dealers, 826 Breadway, New York. 


20 Beautiful Stops. 5 Octaves 
Carved Walnut Case. Send for 
our Illustrated Catalogue. It 
ive? information which pro- 
ante the purchaser and makes 

ie deceitimpossible. Marchal & 
Smith, 6 W. 1ith St. N. ¥. 
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¢>3>RIGHT GEMS,” 


* By the author ot ‘SONGS OF VIO- 
TORY,” &c., issued March 10th, 1881. 
Over 2000 Copies sold before its issue 
the Press, one party ordering i000” 
It contains 160 peges of ee “Gems” for 
Sabbath Schools, Prayer a Meetings, &c. 
Is the ‘Gem’ that singers have been looking for. 


Price, per copy, 36c: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG “SILVERY 
TREASURY” ECHOES,” 


Contains 176 pages of | The latest and best Sing- 
Choice Music for Sab- | in for Primary 
bath Schools, &c. Sabbath Schools. 


Price, per doz., $3.60. | Price, per doz., $2.40, 


We willsend a men copy of EA CH of these 
books on receipt of 5Q cents. 2 idle 
Address all orders, plainly to the pubtishers, 


Good as Cold, 


THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
BY LOWRY AND DOANE. 


Mbsic Edition, in Boards, 192 pages, 


per 100 
Words only, - 


10 per 100 

Speciuen Pere aia Catalogues eats ant list o1 
Publications sent Free on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


st RANDOLPH ST, _, |78 EAST NINTH ST, 
; DRSCAGO.. _. : . I FORE. 


Great Joy isa Song Book. 


Great Joy is for pulse Meeti 
Great Joy is for Sunday-schools. 
pa | Joy Melodies and Words Cg 
reat Joy is edited by W. W. Bentley, Alf Beirly, 
. E. Bliss Willson. 


Great Joy has 160 pages, 
Great Joy is 35c. each; | ory per dozen. 
Great Joy can be had o 

GEO. D. NEWHALL & CO., 


Sample pages free. CINCINNATI, oO. 


agtaEP ne GOLDEN 


D. A ‘Or, LIGHT on the 
S¢hool T 





GREAT FUTURE. 
Young Men . 
acting as nts this book are maxing over $100 a 
nt One agent sold 71 ub . 
— 46 in § a one day, another 15 
nts wanted for Inustrated ‘nbvined New 
tament, and: Family Bibles. Send for 





PW. ZRIGLER & CO. fis Arch 8t, Philadelphia, Pa. 








be: 
loinches nl width. oe. 
qide Fg Ry ew LEY, GARRETSON 

T)__ AGENTS WANTED FOR 
ae best and 


BiBti REVISION 


lishers ot inferior editions. See 
contains 15@ fine ——- on steel ' 
Agents are coining money ‘ing this . Send 
circulars. ress 
ATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Comparative Edition of the 


and secures the 
tially bound, 


B 










Full text of James” and ‘Revised’ 

versions in Paraile! Columns. Free from 

IONS errors which render many reprints usxe- 

N ON B=} ie. Changes shown at a giance. Only 

OO K awn o** book required. Saves Time, Saves 

§ Labor, Insares Aceuracy. Gives Satixfac 

tlon, Needed ‘be all Bible Readers, Nicely Printed. Mandsomely 
Roun’, Four Stvlea, Prices Low, Fastest Edition to Sctl. 

cess Sure. Address, atorce, 


REE ect WOE EGG. ose Chestnut St: Phila Pa: 
WANTED Mrz, ay Silest, Tearhtne 





¢5 0 Day mado with ow 
HENS WANE aoa ARTICLE: TICLES. 
R WARD (ARDS. 
i) sunpay WW scHooLs 


ee 
We call Teachers’ attention to our new line of Re- 


ward Cards, which we offer at Lowest WHOLESALE 
Prices, thus saving purchasers all intermediate profits. 
Price List sent on receipt of three cents, e will 
send 17 sample packs for $1.50. These prices repre- 
sent so per cent. discount off all others hitherto offer 
ed teachers. ddress, 
METROPOLITAN REWARD CARD C0., 
P. O. Box 1531, New York. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 








by stating that you saw the advertisement in 7 he 
Sun /ay School Times. 
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. dvantages for 
the’ Seentanent, of 


ronic arose 
other in 
States. 


none that equal it. 
~Mrs, Mary Pane. 


more, 
ana © to any in.my acquaintance.” —Pro/ 
The Sanitarium is not a plessure re A pe agen age 
. aguas ret for those ne wag peat need snd 
‘omen, ve 
Disorders. Nervous Di Lang Affec- 
and Rheumatic Difficulties, are treated 


led es onl 
The ‘realdenn an: and co: coeeel pet om 
-~4 Soe most pon a ge inembers of the wolemion 


NA Ak nitle Creek, Mich. 


SHELDON HOUSE, 
OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 


Largest and most Omens aos, in the Grove or 
Park, and the only one havi © Eleva- 
tor, Warm Salt Water Hlectric Bags. Teles ph, 
Iron Fire Escapes, and all — First-class Mod- 
ern sa provenees Splendid ring Water (very 
boneguial) om Shady Groves of health-giving Pines. 


No Moaqai & 
WELCOME EF. SHELDON. 


Lawrence House, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
First-class fare, ant on os e. Piano and every 
home comfort. Terms reasonable. 

BANNISTER & HALL. 


HEALTH RESORT 


ont whip gh Se ht ai tee Ie rounde beautiful 


Good 
Ka peta a ne Ha tren Pa. 


$a ay ie, Pa. 
en copy” of The ios Tou! 


TO EACH | ONE. 


If- your Stationer has none, 

mail 10, 2 or 50 Cents.—Try 

. Hover’s Patent Manuscript 

Writing Paper, have comfort in 
writing and a Blacker Manuscript. 

HL. LIPMAN, b1 a Fourth 8t., rd so 









“Tt is ou 















IMMIGRAT (ON, 
‘RIC! HMOND, VAS | 














USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a .strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLIsHER, 
725 Chestout Street, Philadelphia. 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit onl ett yn Le | see trustworthy. Should, however 
. 1 refund to subscribers 








Mot th tet 


a —————— 


Have you ever taken THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times? Over forty thousand teachers of 
various denominations are now using it, and we would be glad to add you to the number. The 
best talent of the country contributes to its columns. For each department of lesson work the 
ablest scholars and writers are secured. We are confident that vou will find the paper an enjoy- 
able one in your home, as well as a great help in your work of Stinday-school teaching. 


HOW T TO GE GET TIT. pea The subscription price is $2.00 a ae but if you do not feel pre- 
i oy now to Augers. for a Pope! you can have the paper 
three months for fifty cents. If you like, you can fill and 


ory hen "the blank fehl given, or, mail it, together with the fifty cents, in silver or postage 
stamps, 


Please send THE SunpDAY SCHOOL Times every week for three months to the following 
address. Enclosed find fifty cents to pay for it. 


eink cctisabencnendeneebtidnunge once dbunetendnsbékaatdite bin ti tidindigedin tne 


WHEN A NUMBER of teachers unite in subscribing, very low subscription rates are given. 
You can probably form such a club in P paed school easier than you think for. The club may sub- 
scribe for only three or six months, if you can more readily start the matter in that way. A 
club of iwenty for three months will only cost five dollars—or twenty-five cents for each member. 


HERE ARE THE CLUB RATES IN FULL.—From one to four copies, one year, $2.00 
each. we five to nine copies in a package to one address, $1.50 each. From ten to nineteen 
per ve kage to one sddrem., $1.25 each. Twenty copies or more, in a package to one 

each, No ch Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a 
or at anes rates. While rs for a club at the above rates must be sent in a package 
to one address, the publisher pi res that each club rete be accompanied with the 
names and addresses of the persons who are to use the pa ‘or twenty-five cents per copy in 
addition to the above elub rates, the papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses 
of the members of aclub. In this ease, however, the papers for a club must all go to one post- 
office, and the subscription must not be for less than one year. 


eee 
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We venture to say that you will not be long in supplyin your class with THE ScHoLaRs’ 
QUARTERLY if you once see a specimen co’ copy. of it. It will not only delight them, but will 

















help them greatly in their home study of lesson. The finest number ever issued is the 
one for the third Venter of this ae #t contains a peautital pone nage map of “The Lands 
of the Exodus,” engraved ex fot the QUARTERLY, and in colors. This map is 
worth more than ae whole. book. e lesson fea' of the QUARTERLY, which 
have made it so po thousands of teachers who hav@€sed it, are fresh, varied, and 
helpful, No afford to miss seeing this last nffmber. It is now’ ready for 
delivery, 25 cents a year, or for a hundred copies a year. Sent by 
mail without to subscribers. Subscriptions aré taken for three or six months 


at the yearly rate ; under 10 ae three months, seven cents each. To Supply a Class: For 
five scholars, one yetir, $1.25; t a, months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three 
months, 63 cents, Send seven cents for a specimen copy. Any. teacher ordering the QUARTERLY 
for his class without first seeing a sample copy can have his money returned if the books are not 
entirely satisfactory. 


This publication, which is issued from the office of Taz SunpDay ScHOOL Timms, should 
not be confounded with the various cheap Quarterlies sent out by different publishers, 


Act the ag? 


THE WEEKLY 3 LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by 
itself, with questions, notes, home marginal references, etc. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail in ample time for d tribution, The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month, and the same ines rate for larger or smaller quantities. Con- 


sidering the amount of paper and printing ished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the iy Lesson Leaf in use. ’ 


THE Oi QUESTION LEAF is meeting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
pore des’ esson study at home. The questions are printed on writing r (a 

parate leaf for an maiy tdeony and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
eke nla place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable —_— tothem.  The'leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of Brooklyn and New York, - is sure 
to come into general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 


é 

Here is what a few superintendents say of it: j 
George A. Bell, Superintendent of the Central (Rev. Dr. Scoudder’s ' 
“Some ago there was a discussion in a m anmeethag of Sunday school je TT in this city, on the 
a estion: ‘ a we increase the reading of the lessons in the homes of the scholars?’ It was the 
ee eee that the lesson vere not studied and not often even read before the session of the 
aghool commenced. . ea thrown out at the meeting ae into this experimental plan. A‘ Question 
Leaf’ was arranged with some simple questions, ow of an answer —— written in reach 

question. One or owe. < the questions for i catsian of the immediate 1 n, 
siven,¢ thus necessita eos vopening ofthe Bible if to get the answers. The replies were 
written with ink, and thls ye have to do at home. Each ‘ Question . 
tion: * Have you read Lee = * and each | was wired to 
experiment was tried b bye ass or ping im active schools, and the result was so satisf 
resolved te continue it for the remaining Sabbaths of the quarter, including the Quarterly Review.” 


From D. W. Me Williams, pupertatindentef Go Letnesty Avenue Presb. 8. 8. (Rev, Dr. Cuylter’s). 
“ The plan works weil am pleased with what I see of its resultain our school. . As a father, too, of 
tour Sunday-school scholars, Iam gratified with what the Question Papers lead to at home.” 


From the Rev. A, F. Schauffler, Pastor of Olivet Mission, New York, 
Mo some of our classes results have been secured by this method which have been reached in no other 
Scholars who never looked at the lesson have n allured to study. 2. Parents have been led to 
help ‘ne child with its lessons. On the whole I feel the plan is good,” 








From H. B. White, Sunerintendent of Mi Mission Sunday-school, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“We have used the Question “ren this quarter with very satinfactory results. They have induced 
more lesson study at home oo Ae the exci an interest in the lessons among many of the parents. 


I often hear now of the peeves sitting downs with their children to help study out the answers, that the right 
answers may be written. 


Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
quantities. Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month, 


John D. Watties, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 


the publisher wil any money that they lose th 


: ao Thibtes Sey edimeuley in Know! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

The of “The Pirates of Penzance” 
and “ Pi ” Mr. ARTHURSULLIVAN, 
thus writes’ to the English representative of 
CHICKERING & SONS: 


9 Lene i MANsIONs, LONDON 

never write a cutiaworial, oH 
what tosay now ; 
yet I should like to express the ex rdinary musi- 
cal satisfaction and me en A I experienced from the 

be a ope Grand Piano-forte you were 
nough to ask me to try yes esterday, e tone is noble. 
f don’t know which impressed me the most—its power 
and sonority, or its tender delicacy. With regard to 
its touch, no pianist could bold any opinion save that 
it is perfect— t does anything that it is called upon to 
do. I congratulate you in having “undertaken to 
make such splendid instruments known in England. 

Y — sincerely 
(Signed) RTHUR SULLIVAN, 
Tom Chappell, Esq. 


THE Unrivaled and Universally Popular 
All persons of Refined 
Musical Culture need 

to have a Chickering s 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) instru- 
ments are respectfully invited to visit our warerooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont St., Boston. 


ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 
A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can »e used in 
any school. Price, 75 cents per hundred 
copies. Sent by mail without cost of post- 
age to the purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





AG WANTED tor the we ew GIFT BOOK 
GHTS on 


GOLDEN THO 





In and Poetry, by upwards of 300 ed 
Authors, at at Home aod Abroad, with yee ion 
By REV. THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D. 
work gt prove a BeMty oA, noe guest od every yo A 
grea r truly 
ih in tho ne and een po to the 
pone DEAREST NAMES to mortals given. 


poemins GEE? for all classes, and appro- 
pilots at ball times and places. 


“Tt is just the book to take up for comfort and 
solace.”—Hloward Crosby, D. D. 


“All the influences of this elegant volume are 
heavenward.”—John Hall, D. D. 


“ Tt is full of baw =, good cheer, and instruction.” 
—J. H. Vincent, 


* Tts beauty ening and purity remind me of the 
28th chapter Job.’—Thomas Armitage, D. D. 


In Elegant binding, Dlustrated, $2.75. Morocco, $5. 


If there is no agent in your locality, we will mail 
the book on r pt of s can double 
their salaries by employ ng th ¢ thelr | Jeseare hours and 
vacations in taking orders for t 


K. B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 nhewinll New York. 
AUTHENTIC HISTORY 


OF THE 


ASSASSINATION OF 


|PRESIDENT GARFIELD 


soaatbet with noom lete history of Charles J. Guiteau 
the assassin, giving the comments of the press on the 
nw ams the _ throughout the country, words of 
Boyan ; Winetuatn parts of Re Feet rons een 
e nee pit neluding sermons ev. Henry Wa 
er, Rev. c. tears ag ev. habe bert 8. McArthur, 
Reel Dr J. Pi ao wman gh r prominent clergy- 
men. Also containing iife of Garfield and Arthur. 
It is issued in book form, contaising, about 300 
Price, bound in n cloth, 6.06. covers, ers, 0 comta hand nd- 
somely hound in clo ts wanted 
sell thig book ; 50 cent, Recount to reliable pong 
who will take hold Hof it. Send for particulars. A 
sample copy in cloth gent to any agent on recaigt of 75 
cents.. The book will be mailed to 5 Ae Tess on 
receipt of price. Ask your poobstiior for it, or address 
J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 


; 25 Rose Street, New York. 
Lui) jp S00 61) San ee 
Bidwell Strawberry 
amr arr Sai ce eae 


WER o WirnoutCuarce 


Samples of Knitting Sil & 36-page pamp 
Rules and Designs for Knitting Silk hae 
Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, Laces, ete., will mailed to 
any address on receipt of 6 cts, in postage stamps or Sar 


THe BRAINERD SAPMOL ONGC y. 














an advertisement oy party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


(eas os ce 
Sears oc. ; 








